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S the nomination of the Republican Convention will probably 
A have been made before this paper reaches the great body of our 
readers, ordinary prudence, if nothing else, forbids our uttering 
any predictions or engaging in any calculation of chances. To 
record the way the candidates have “developed strength” or 
‘* weakened ” during the week, or the signs of new combinations oi 
alliances that have shown theinselves, or to deseribe clubs of solid, 
substantial citizens and of mere 
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‘*shouters ” who have gone out to 
promote the fortu: es of their favorites, or the extraordinary displays 
of devotion which have been called forth by the discovery ef some 
thing disreputable about a candidate, would for the same reason be 
a waste of labor. The Convention excites great interest, such as 
has not been witnessed in the case of any similar body since 1860, and 
the result will probably have in various ways ai: iufluence on the 
future of the Government second only in importance to that of the 
Convention which nominated Mr. Lincoln. 

The process of ‘‘ vindicating” Mr. Blaine has been continued 
by himself and one or two friendly newspapers through the week. 
He made a savage attack in the House on the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for not having produced «a telegraphie despatch sent to 
them from ‘“ London” by Caldwell exonerating him (Blaine) 
in the matter of the $64,000 Little Roek and Fort Smith bonds, 
and made a great uproar about it. His obvious aim was to pro- 
duce the impression that the Committee was violently prejudiced 
against him, and that if the Caldwell despatch had been published 
it would have set him all right with the country. But the Com- 
mittee had as yet said nothing about him. They had not reported 
on him, or done anything except listen to evidence against him 
furnished by his own friends and and it this 
evidence which was damaging him if anything was. No proof of 
the state of mind of the Committee was therefore relevant. It 
made no difference how they felt. Moreover, the Caldwell despatch, 
if published, could have done him no good; its retention, there- 
fore, even if malicious, did him barm. Caldwell is a dis- 
reputable person, one of the small army of jobbers and specula- 
tors who have during the past fifteen years been corrupting 
our politics and ruining our credit. is little that 
he is now keeping out of the country avoid examination 
in the pending investigations. It therefore, not un- 
natural to pocket a despatch from him until enquiries had 
been made about the worthy man’s whereabouts. and certainly ex- 
cusable to treat it as having no importance as evidence. The 
point about the presence of ‘two rebel generals” on the Sub-Com- 
mittee had just as little bearing on the matter in dispute. It 
might do in the Court of General we must again 
remind Mr. Blaine that he is not a eriminal on trial: he is a 
gentleman in high public station who is trying to convince the 
American people that while in office he did nothing either dis- 
honorable or suspicious. We may add also, that the fact of Mr. 
Tarbox’s having on one occasion got a copy of Mr. Blaine’s financial 
speech before it was delivered, hardly touches the issue. 
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The course of the newspapers friendly to Mr. Blaine has been 
sufficiently absurd and extravagant to reeall the old days of the im- 
peachment of Andrew Johnson. They talked as if his ability to 
assail and overwhelm the Committee, bully the House and Speaker, 
settled the whole matter, and that he need say no more about his 
operations in stocks and bonds, and as if the applause of the crowd in 
’ the galleries expressed the verdict of the country. The faet is that 
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in even a higher degree than Mr. Blaine. 
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a and routed for the 


second time the riff-ratf of secession on the tloor of Congress "—an 


allusion which, we are further informed, was * warmly applauded,” 
showing that the speaker probably exhibited considerable warmth 
of manner while making the reference. We can readily understand 
that the active politicians who are Mr. Blaine’s supporters may ad- 
mire his pluck or his * his recent 
performance may be to them a glowing illustration of politieal in- 


genuity and daring ; 
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but this moral infirmity, especially in the case of some 


of those who have recently manifested svinptoms of it, is a terri- 
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bly serious affair. 
and it starts a good many 
plain people on lines of thought, which are not always profitable, 
touching the 
which 


connection between theclogy and morals—a subject 


now comes up with painful frequency. 
Ata time when unblemished reputations are getting to be so 
searee in publie life, it is cause for general rejoicing that 
House Committee on Expenditures has made a unanimous 
port completely exonerating Speaker Kerr in the matter of the 
charge, brought against him by one 


the 


re- 


Harney, of having sold a com- 
Mr. Kerr’s character 
has always stood so high that people were naturally shocked to 
hear him aceused of 


mission in the army to a man named Green. 


having sold his good name for so small an 
amount, even in these days, when politics have become so largels 


a branch of speculative business. When he came to answer, bis 
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very probity and disinterestedness stood in his way, for it was 
naturally ked, why did he go out of his own district to nominate 
( r the commission if his motives were not corrupt? It 
tu out, however, that Harney was a seamp, and that Mr. Kerr 
ent out of his district because no one init applied for or seemed 
to wish for the appointment, and who aid apply, 


beeause Gre en, 
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well recommended. charge, however, paltry as it was, 
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wnd he has had to leave Washington in a condition whieb makes his 
resumption of his duties in the House very unlikely. 
also has had an attack of illness which spread consternation among 


his supporters, and was doubtless due to the strain on his nerves 


Nation. 


Mr. Blaine | 


caused by his late troubles, but which, happily, has proved not to | 


be serious, though attended with five hours of unconsciousness. 


The House, 
Currency to repert a Currency Bill 


permitting the Committee on Banking and 
at any time it pleases, has 


by 


made it certain that a bill repealing 
shortly passed by the House. Two agencies operate to produce 
this result: One is the-belief of the Democratic inflationists, which 
is shared to some extent by the Republican semi-inflationists, that 
it is the fear that resumption is coming which now depresses busi- 
ness or prevents itsrevival. The other is the dislike of the same 
parties to the national banks, and thcir desire to have all the 
bank 
stead of the process which is now going on of the substitution of 
greenbacks for bank-bills. The weak point about the Resumption 
sill is that it does not secure contraction on so large a seale as to 
render resumption easy when the time comes. Since its passage in 
January, 1875, the volume of the greenbacks bas only been reduced 
by about $12,000,000, that of the banks by only about $17,000,000. 
At the rate of say $8,000,000 a year of reduction, the outstanding 


the Resumption Act will be | 


circulation withdrawn and greenbacks substituted for it, in- | 


| 


greenback circulation in i879 would be still $350,000,000, which | 
in addition to the bank cireulation is a large amount to undertake | 


to deal with as provided by the Act—that is to say, by the use of 
surplus revenue not otherwise appropriated and by the sale of 
bonds. 


There is a Committee of Congress, we believe, sitting at this mo- 
ment to discuss a plan for providing a permanent tribunal of inter- 
national arbitration. There is at the same time a bill before the 
House, reported by the majority of the Judiciary Committee, pro- 
viding for the all but complete disregard of the terms of the award 
made by the Geneva Tribunal, and the distribution of the balance 
of the indemnity on new rules, originally suggested, we believe, by 
Butler. We have recently tried to characterize this scheme in the 
it We hardly expect that anybody’s opinion will 
produce much effect on the transaction, but we cannot avoid saying 
a word of discouragement to the Committee which is considering 
the question of international arbitration. What we have to say on 
that matter is this—that, in the opinion of the honest portion of the 
civilized world, the proposal by Congress of any such plan will, 
in the presence of the bill of the Judiciary Committee, be con- 
sidered a huge joke, and in some respects an insulting one; 
that the principle of arbitration has received a blow from the con- 
duct of the United States in the Alabama matter which it will prob- 
ably not get over in fifty years or one hundred years; and that the 
old-fashioned plan settling disputes by armed has, 


way deserves. 


of force 


for the same reason, secured a greatly increased hold on the minds | 


of statesmen and of the people of Christendom, which, ef course, 
makes the maintenance of vast armaments easier. We hope, there- 
fore, that for decency’s sake the Committee will be discharged at 
from the further consideration of the matter. It im- 
possible not to in the whole affair an_ illustration the 
fact that a considerable number of 
gress whose morality seems conterminous with positive law, and 
who, therefore, have no seruple in perpetrating any fraud for which 
uffer legal punishment. Legislation affords them in 
abundant opportunities for the gratification of their 
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| dishonest propensities, and they are constantly on the lookout for 


some swindle which they can carry threugh neatly and expeditiously. 
Butler is the head of this school of politicians, but he has many 
disciples who are in all respeets worthy of bim, who, when they find 
themselves in a place where they can cheat somebedy, or pass bad 
money on somebody without fear of the police, fairly jump with 
joy. They remind one of the Irishman who, on hearing a Universal- 
ist’s account of his religious belief, exclaimed : ‘* Well, if I believed 
that, divil another day’s work I’d ivir do; I’d just stale an’ rob, an’ 
rob an’ stale.” 


” 


The “ American Alliance” has issued a eall for a “ National 
Conference ” at Philadelphia on the 4th of July, “ for the purpose of 
acting upon nominations for President and Vice-President of the 
United States, upon the principles advocated by the American Alli- 
ance,” and to recommend the substitution of a popular vote for 
President for the present Electoral College. The Alliance is in 
favor of such legislation as may be necessary for “ putting a check 
upon the wholesale manufacture of citizenship from the foreign ma- 
terial that flocks to our land”; declares that the ignorance and 
rawness of the foreign voter make him an easy prey to scheming 
politicians ; that by his aid “ the halls of Congress and State legisla- 
tures have been disgraced,” and seats secured by unfit persons, 
whose proper place would often have been “ entirely different insti- 
tutions.” The Alliance recommends that only Americans born be 
elected to official positions of high trust and responsibility, favors 
the Bible in the public schools, and declares that the time hascome 
for an “American balance of power” in this country. This 
call has, like all the other attempts to rouse a native-Ameri- 


can and anti-Catholic furor, fallen flat, the reason being, as 
we take it, that the public sees very clearly through the 
pretence that the disorder and corruption against which we 


are now struggling come from the foreign population or the 
Pope. The most imposing rascals the country has produced, 
men like Tweed, Fisk, Gould, or Ben. Butler, who have done more 
to corrupt the politics of the country than all the Popes put to- 
gether, are not foreigners, but native-American citizens, and some 
of the worst of them come from parts of the country where Ameri- 
can traditions and blood have been least mixed with any foreign 
strain. If a list were made of the names of persons whese success 
in politics has been followed by most distress, humiliation, and 
shame on the part of the public, and by most loss of the country’s 
good name, the greater part of it would be found to be made up of 
native Americans, who began their career under the influence of 
the ‘‘ Bible in the Scheels,” and whose supporters in all their wicked- 
ness have been zealous Protestants and stern denouncers of the 
baleful influence of the foreign vcte. If we must choose between 
the Boss and the Pope, let us by all means have the Pope. 


The conviction of George Lord, one of the leading members of 
the Canal Ring, will be another feather in Mr. Tilden’s cap, and a 
very showy one. When he began the crusade against the Ring, 
and obtained an elaborate exposure of their frauds, some of the 
Republican papers who could not bear the sight of a Democratic 
Reformer cried out: “ This is all very fine, but does Mr. Tilden 
offer any plan for the management of the canals hereafter? No; 
not one word dces he say on this subject. Then, brethren, we 
leave you, in view of this fact, to draw your own con- 
clusions as to what all this reforming fuss amounts to.” 
As time went on, and the exposures continued, and it 


| became necessary to say something else, they exclaimed: ‘Sammy 
| is very active and glib in exposing frauds; but, brethren, has he 


men get into every Con- | 


yet brought one criminal to justice? Now that he has caught 
the thieves, why does he not try them? We venture to 
predict he will do nothing of the kind, and that no fraudu- 
lent Canal men will ever be punished as long as it depends 
on this eunning and hardened politician.” Now that the 
work of punishing them has fairly begun, that the very chief 
of the Ring, the wealthiest, most respectable, and most pious and 
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charitable, has been found guilty and will probably go to tlie peni- 
tentiary for a term of years, we presume we shall be told that 
Tilden is shocked, and that his subordinates have been too zealous ; 
but there can be no doubt about the effeet on public opinion. In 
these days, a man who sends corruptionists to jail counts inevitably 
for more than men who have to explain that their own connection 
with corruptionists was harmless. 

The price ef silver in London has fallen to 511d. per ounce, the 
lowest price on record. ‘This makes the gold value of tie silver 
dollar which Mr. Sherman proposes to re-establish, and which is to 
contain 412.8 grains, less than °7),; cents (.8720). The United 
States note for one dollar has ranged during the week between &8t¢ 
cents (.8849) and 87g cents (.8829). Congress has done nothing 
during the week respecting the silver dollar, but Mr. Sherman has 
succeeded in having a day set apart later in the month for the con- 
sideration of the bill relating to it. The House has passed two bills, 
the first directing the issue of $10,000,000 of the subsidiary silver 
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| an ambassador and having the approval of his own conscience, will 


coin now in the Treasury for United States legal-tender notes, the | 


latter to be held for the redemption of fractional notes as they come | 


in. This bill is simply to relieve the stringency of the small-change | 
market ; and, now that we are in for the silver experiment, is a good | 


measure. The second is known as the Randall Bill, and authorizes 


the Treasury to buy #20,000,600 more silver bullion, in lots of 


$1,000,000, and to coin the same and pay it out in ordinary Treasury | 


disbursements. The part of the biil which provided for the ex- 
change of this additional $20,000,000 subsidiary silver for United 
States notes was stricken out; so that the bill adds $20,000,000 to 
the currency furnished by the Treasury—in other words, inflates the 
curreney by so much. 


A telegraphie summary of the correspondence between Mr. Fish 
and Lord Derby, as published by the British Fereign Office, has 


The direetcrs of the Company were then * qualified” in the usual 
manner by the promoters by gifts of shares or money from the 
contractors, and they at once entered into a contract with Clark 
& Punchard for the construction of the road for the enormous sum 
of $1,540,000. In fact, Grant keeps in his books a «D. Q 
account ” (directors’ qualifications). Clark & Punechard and Grant 
then drew the prospectus, and Grant began “tloating” the shares 
in the way Trenor W. Park knows about, and bou 


ht * favorable 
notices ” in nearly all the leading papers by small payments to the 
money writers; and when a considerable quantity of shares had 
been taken by the public somebody went or was sent out to 
Lisbon. and found that the proposed line could not be constructed, 
owing to “the steepness of the gradients and the narrowness of the 
roadway.” There was much quarrelling and uproar atier this, 
naturally enough, and after a futile attempt to tind another route 
for the track the swindled shareholders went into court, and Grant 
will probably have to pay up. ‘The dear Duke de Saldanha, bein 
probably keep what he has got, but will have to go home. 

The Budget Committee of the present French Assembly, from 
which some novelties were expected owing to M. Gambetta’s bein 
placed at its head, has, after caretul deiiberation, come to the conclu- 
sion that it ean make no change of the slightest importance in the ex 
penditure. The net revenue amounts to, ia round numbers, 8450 


000,000. Ont of this has to be taken inevitably $275,000,000 for the 
army and navy and the interest on the public debt, leaving only 
$205,000,000 for all the other expenses of the state, including edu- 


cation, and the Committee have concluded that these cannot be eut 


| down. Twenty thousand dollars has been granted to send artisans 
and agriculturists to the Philadelphia Exposition, and five thousand 


reached this country, frem which it appears that Lord Derby was | 
led to suppose from a remark of Mr. Hoffman, the American chargé 


affaires, that the present deadlock could be got over by the negotia- 
tion of an additional article to the existing Treaty, providing against 


the trial of persons for other offences than those for which they are | 
surrendered. He accordingly telegraphed to Sir Edward Thornton | 
authorizing him to sign such an article, but was speedily informed | 


by Mr. Fish that this was all a mistake—that the United States 
would not agree to any such article, though willing to make a new 
and enlarged treaty. Whereupon Lord Derby expressed his regret, 
and said that there was no prospect of England’s agreeing to any 
treaty which should disregard the Act of 1270, though she was will- 
ing to meet Mr. Fish’s wishes by abandoning the proposal that the 
police magistrate should decide whether the offence for which a 
prisoner was claimed was political or only criminal. At present, it 
must be admitted the prospects of extradition look rather gloomy, 
for Mr. Fish has no power to make such a treaty as the British Act 
of 1870 requires, and in the excitement of a Presidential canvass 


dollars for sending schoolmasters. M. Mareére, who was M. Ri- 
eard’s assistant, and has succeeded him in the Ministry of the 
Interier, is winning golden opinions, and gave the Assembly re- 
eently an account of the mode in which the Government was dealing 
with the question of the appointment of the mayors, of whieh we 
spoke a fortnight ago. All mayors appointed by the late Govern- 
ment from among persons not members of the municipal councils 
have been requested to resign, and those who have not resigned 
have been suspended, and the election of their suecessors will now 
be left to the municipal councils. M. Mareére explained that 
the Government, unlike its predecessor, sought in the mayors neither 
friends nor enemies, but good citizens, able to unite under the Re- 
public; and the Republic it sought “to make wise, not violent, be- 
loved by all and accessible to all”—sentiments which drew forth 
hearty applause even from the Left. 

The news from Turkey is important. The new Sultan and his 
advisers have agreed of their own accord to grant the armistice to 


| the insurgents demanded by the GortchakoiY Note, and probably 


Congress is hardly likely to give it him. The robbers and forgers | ; 
| presented, and probably will not be for the present. Whether the 


will doubtless govern themselves accordingly. Mr. Fish’s des- 
patches are generally treated by the English press as demolishing 
Lord Derby’s position, and adding one more to the list of the Tory 
blunders. 





Lisbon Tramway Co. against Albert Grant and others, for fraud in 
putting that concern on the market, in which the defendants 
have allowed judgment to go against them by default, have 
come out by the last mails, and sbow that the operation was 
in all its main features exactly like the Emma Mine. A firm 
of contractors, named Clark & Punchard, in return for his get- 
ting them the contract, agreed to pay Grant out of the money 
received on it $300,000 to start with, and $290,000 more in cash 
or paid-up shares of the company, and were to accept a “put” 
of 4,200 shares at par at Grant's discretion. Besides this they 


were to pay the Duke de Saldanha $30,000 in cash and 
$80,000 in paid-up shares for getting the charter ef the road. — 


the other concessions also. The Note has accordingly not been 


insurgents will accept the armistice, or whether peace can grow 
out of it as long as Turkey makes no provision for the super- 


intendence of any reforms she may grant by the representatives 
| of the Christian Powers, is doubtful. The three Powers, at all 
The details of the proceedings taken by the stockholders of the | 


events, are disposed to give her a chance, and the Servians, who 
were all ready to cross the frontier with an army of about 100,000 
men. under the command of a Russian general, have got a hint from 
St. Petersburg that they must keep quiet, and Turkey is to ask 
them courteously, not menacingly, aud probably with a view to a 
correspondence, what is the meaning of their armaments. That 
this disposition to let things lie for the present is somewhat due to 
England's refusal to adhere to the Note, there is little question. 
The specific ground of her objection has been made known, and 
was that the close of the Note clearly pointed to armed intervention 
in case its proposals were refused, and for this she was not prepared 
as long as the objects and mode of intervention were not distinetly 
detined. 
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CIVIL-SERVICE DIFFICULTIES. 


ME debate in the Senate on the civil service on Monday week 


vas a performance which is well worthy of the careful attention 


of the public. People will find by perusing the speeches that, as 
might have been expeeted, the members of that body, with one or 
two exceptions, either do not perceive that the civil service needs 
reformation, or, if they perceive it, are not willing to say in what the 
—Which is, of course, an excellent way of 


The evils of 


reformation should consist 
preventing any change whatever from taking place. 
the present system have been so much discussed and are so well 
Li own that we do not propose to enter into them in detail. We 
presume there is hardly a voter in the country who is not familiar 
with some of them. But the question whether we shall have any 
change is a vital one, of hardly less interest and importance to the 
American people than that which was occupying their fathers one 
hundred years ago. The future of the Government is likely to be 
fully as much affected by our manner of dealing with this as it was by 
the manner of the men of 1776 in dealing with the question of inde- 
And what puzzled people now, as what puzzled them 
then, is not what ought to be done, but how to do it. 


pendenee, 
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tory are familiar. The fact is, however, that a very large propor- 
tion of our public has actually forgotten that the United States once 
oceupied the position on this question which England and France 
occupy to-day, and that we have, after one hundred years of man- 
agement of our own affairs, provided ourselves with administrative 
machinery in nearly every respect closely resembling that with 
which Lord North carried on the British Government and before 
which Turgot succumbed. In fact, there is hardly an abuse of that 
time in both those countries which we have not reproduced except 
the granting of pensions to ministerial and court favorites. Con- 
sequently, in arguing for civil-service reform before this generation, 
one has the air of recommending something far-off, odd, difficult, 
visionary, and impracticable, like a return to the simplicity of the 
Spartans or the public spirit of the early Romans. ‘To great num- 
bers of our people, Senator Morton’s way of carrying on the Govern- 
ment appears the only practical way. They have no knowledge or 
remembrance of anything else. They know of no large republic 


} Which has carried it on differently. 


The obstacles | 


in the way of doing anything are few in number, but it must be ad- | 


mitted that they are formidable. 

The first one is somewhat similar to the leading obstacle in the 
Way of a return to specie payments—viz., the loss by people of all 
recollection, or even tradition, of any better state of things, and a 
consequent difficulty on their part in conceiving of any better state 
of things as attainable. In 1776, every country in Europe had just 
such a civil service as we have now—that is, one in which the ap- 
pointments were used principally to reward the favorites and fol- 
lowers of leading politicians, and only subordinately to secure the 
administration of the laws ; and if it had been suggested to an Eng- 
lish or Freich or Italian statesman that this was all wrong, and 
that the gevernment employés should be selected and managed 
solely with reference to the public interest, he would have replied 
very much as Mr. Logan or Mr. Conkling would now reply. In 
England, the offices were used to secure votes precisely as they are 
now here; that is to say, the Minister gave the control of the 
places to members of Parliament in order to secure their votes, and 
the member of Parliament gave them to bis ‘‘ workers” and eon- 
stituents in order to secure his re-election. 
indeed, the greatest novelty—which the American Revolution 
introdueed into the modern world was a government conducted on 


used 


ties 


business principles—that is, a government whose officers were se- 
lected without reference to anything but their fitness, paid the mar- 
ket price for their labor, and retained as long as they were useful. 
Until the accession of Bonaparte to the supreme power in France 
(that is, until about twenty years after our Revolution) ours was the 
only governinent in the Western world which was managed in this 
way-—that is, as a merchant manages his counting-house ; 
was due to the fact that the people had no recollection 
rience of a government managed in any other way. They 
ideas of political business from their private business. 
of the town and county were, from the necessities of the case. car- 
ried on much in the same way as the citizens carried on the affairs 
of their farms and stores, with the same attention to character and 
te accountability and efficiency, and the same consideration of the 
Wants and nature. 
British Government to create and fill offices for other purposes than 


weaknesses of human 


the Revolution. 


We must add to this popular difficulty in conceiving of things 
never seen or known, the growth and complexity of party organi- 
zations. These now play a part in the Government of exceeding 
power and importance. ‘They form the ouly channels through which 


| public opinion can act effectively on legislation and administration. ~ 


The management of them, with our present enormous population 
and vast and spreading inhabited area, is a work of great magni- 


| tude, and one of which the office-holders, as the persons most in- 


terested, have not unnaturally taken hold; and the present 
generation is so familiar with their management of them that 
it is hard for it to fancy them being managed by anybody else. 
It seems to the average citizen of our day that if there were 


| no offices to distribute after election, nobody would ‘* control the 


| cause the machinery of politics to stand still. 


| clan proper, sheer disgust. 
One of the novel- | 


primaries,” or get up the mass-meetings, or print the ballots, 


or procure the stump-speakers, or collect money for the 
campaign expeuses. In fact, he can hardly get over the 
feeling that, excellent a thing as a _ reformed civil service 


would doubtless be, in the present state of human nature it would 
It might, he thinks, 
perhaps establish the kingdom of heaven among us, but it would 
paralyze earthly government. Whatis doubt in him is, in the politi- 
Proposing to “ work” at elections 
without any hope of office sounds very much to him as proposing 
to play euchre as a mere pastime, with ivory counters, would sound 


| to a professional gambler—that is, harmless but silly. 


and this 
or expe- 
vot their 
The affairs | 


In considering the difficulties with which the question meets in 
Congress itself, we have to remember, too, first of all, that even if the 
members were in any sense the élite of the nation, their action 
would be seriously trammelled by the fact that they mostly owe their 
appearance in political life to the civil service as it is, and they can 
hardly conceive of their getting into political life if it were as we 
would have it. Their position is very much, to recur to our former 
parallel, like that of the British members from the rotten boroughs 
under Lord North in 1776, who could not readily picture to them- 
selves their return by a free popular constituency, and were not dis- 


posed to think very badly of a Parliament elected in large part by 
_ the nomination of peers or by the votes of thieving municipal corpora- 


The attempts of the | 


tions, When they themselves were in it. The attempts of our Congress- 
men to find reasons for not reforming the civil service, such as Mr. 
Boutwell’s plea that, as it is now, it gives young men the means of 


getting their education as doctors or ministers ; or Mr. Sargent’s, that 
the public service were resented as acts of tyranny, and were men- | 
tioned in the Declaration of Independence as one of the causes of | 


How this tradition of the similarity of political business to private | 


of the business character of the relation between the 
officer and the State which hires him, died out among us; and how the 


reorganization of the civil service on business principles in Europe 


business, 


has been one of the great features of the work of political reform 
whieh bas been going on there ever since the close of the Napoleonic 


Wars in Peto, are things with which most students of reeent his- 
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it furnishes relief for the deserving poor; or Mr. Morton’s, that it 
brings the talent of the nation into the service of the Government, 
are probably not based on any serivus belief. All of these gentle- 
men who laugh at all, laugh over this kind of talk in private, and 
only produce it publicly in a sort of decent eagerness for something 
that will look like principle and bear the weight of an argument. 
But it must be said, and ought to be remembered, that no change is to 
be looked for at the hands of members of Congress which is not forced 
on them by public opinion. To them the whole agitation is as foolish 
and chimerical as the desire of the Austrians for a parliament 
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used to be to Prince Metternich. We shall have the reform when 
the public really desires and shows plainly that it must have it. 
But it is not to be denied or overlooked, as we have already said, 
that, as in the case of specie payments, the public has diffieulty in 
realizing how much it suffers from the existing system, owing to its 
want of knowledge of any other. There are certain outworks of the 
abuse, which the abuse itself has created, that must be carried 
before we can reach the citadel itself—such as the notion that 
the business of a nation is something different and distinet from 
that of an individual, and may or ought to be carried on in ways 
that would ruin an individual; the notion that, if office-holders were 
not forthcoming to conduct the canvass, elections would be negleet- 
ed, parties go to pieces, and publie opinion be left without adequate 
means of expression; the notion that, after having collected the 
taxes for certain business purposes specified by law, the magnitude 
of the aggregate amount makes it proper to use it indireetly for 
charitable purposes, by employing helpless or disabled or ineompe- 
tent persons to do Government work ; and, lastly, the notion that a 
force of permanent Government employés, whose small pay is depen- 
dent on annual votes of the legislature, would become a privileged 
class, feeling contempt for public opinion—a contingeney which 
some people dread as much as if they were not already familiar with 
it in the persons of the present office-holders, who in every State, 
headed by the United States senators, form one of the most solid 
and insolent oligarchies now surviving. 

These difficulties are so serious, and will take so much time for 
their removal, that we cannot help asking the friends of civil-ser- 
vice reform whether they do not think that the time for desultory 
attacks on the existing system through occasional articles and 
speeches has gone by, and that it must be assailed by some 
organization created for the purpose, with its treasury, and _ its 
writers and speakers. and all the other machinery of persistent and 
trained agitation, devoted day by day to the exposure of abuses 
and the education of the popular mind as to the remedy. The un- 
noticed scandals of our civil service, as now constituted, are num- 
berless; the arts by which those who profit by them detend them- 
selves against reform are too varied and powerful for any one man 
or newspaper to be able to make much impression on them; and the 
question will always be successfully shirked at elections until it is 
by some means raised to the rank of a * main question.” This, we 
‘annot help feeling, in the case of an abuse which has become 
rooted in our political traditions and habits, and to some extent in 
our manners and legislation, can only be done by an organization 
like a party, and, pending the formation of a party or preparatory to 
it, by an association. 


THE RESUMPTION ACT. 


. P . . . ° | 
Ye only great thought in the direction of reform which seems to | 


be agitating the mind of the Democratic party at this moment 
is the repeal of the Resumption Act of January, 1875. After look- 
ing around carefully for two or three years to see what they could 
do to regenerate the Government, and after one year’s enjoyment 
of the leading share in legislation, they have come to the conclusion, 
apparently, that the highest service they can render the nation is 
to provide that it shall not attempt to redeem its notes in January, 
1879, as promised last year. They bave made it almost certain that 
they will shortly pass a bill to this effect in the House, and there is 
a widespread expectation that they will eall for the same thing in 
their platform at St. Louis. [tis but charitable to believe, however, 
that they forget that the Resumption Act is not simply a measure 
for the regulation of the finances of the Government in a man- 
ner to suit its own convenience or discretion. It is, on the eon- 
trary, a pledge of the same force and of the same nature as the pro- 
mise to pay the Gover: ment debt in coin. or, indeed, to pay the 
Government debt in anything; and its repeal will be not a permis- 
sible change of plan in a matter of purely domestic interest, sueh 
as a determination to stop refur ding at a lower rate of interest or 
to make alterations in the tariff would be, but an act of repudiation 
of the simplest and clearest description. There ought to be no 
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Vagueness or misapprehension in the public mind on this point. for 
it is a very important one. 

The legal-tender notes of the Government were issucd 
under Aets of Congress ‘ton the credit) of the United States,” 
and bave been held by the Supreme Court to be payable, 
whenever paid, in gold of a certain weight and fineness. They were, 
in other words, promises to pay certain sums in coin, though at ne 
fixed date, but it was the accepted understanding that they would 
be paid as soon as the exigencies of the Goveroment permitted 
This absence of any stipulation as to the date of payment has always 
been a serious injury to the publie credit. The want ought to have 
been supplied at the close of the war. It was the thing to whieh 
Mr. Boutwell ought to have tirst given his attention when General 
Grant came into office. At that time the country was of one mind 
about the matter. Democrats as well as Republicans—Deimoerats 
much more strongly than Republicans—were of opinion that the 
greenbacks were ordinary promissory notes, issued ina time of erent 
difficulty, which ought to be redeemed as soon as possible. If the 
Government, therefore, as soon as the fighting was over and the 
country settled, had resolutely tixed a day, however remote. at whieh 
the legal-tender notes would be taken up in coin, not only would it 
have infused steadiness and sobriety into the business of the country 
and cleared the future both for lenders and borrowers, but it weald 
have done something whieh all parties would have recognized as 


just and proper. It was, indeed, acknowledged on every side 


that the persistent refusal of the Government either to pay 
its notes or say when it would) pay them, was a sort of violation 
of its engagements, or at all events an imperfect fulfilment of them. 
There were many possible excuses for not paving or beginning te 
pay immediately after the war; there were none for refusing 
to fix some date at which payment would eventually begin. 
The problem was no more difficult with regard to the non-interest- 
bearing than with regard to the interest-bearing debts. There was 
no reason why the bonds any more than the greenbaecks should be 
* five-twenties” or * ten-forties.” It was perfeetly easy to say, in 
1865 or in Ps6e, that in 1876 we would take up twenty or fifty or one 
hundred millions of our non-interest-bearing notes, and so on at 
subsequent intervals, until all were redeemed. The failure to do so 
Was a great national scandal even then; it has since become a great 
national misfortune; and it is one of the many misfortunes which 
flow from putting feeble and ignorant men in high places. 

The mistake was, however, partially rectitied by the Aet of Janu- 
ary, 1875, which directed the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem, on 
and after the Ist of January, 1879, all United States legal-tender notes 
then outstanding, in sums of not less than fifty dollars. To provide 
the means of doing so, he was authorized to use any surplus revenue 
which might be from time to time lying in the Treasury, and * not 
otherwise appropriated ” (a source from whieh plainly there is little 
to be expected), and also to issue and sell, at not less than par in 
coin, as many of either the five per cent. or the four and a half per 
cent. bonds authorized by the Refunding Act of July, 1870, as 
micht be necessary for the purpose. This latter provision, we 
need hardly say, is amply sufficient for the objeet in’ view. 
The Resumption Act, therefore, completes the rational pledge 
to pay the public debt. It mames the day when the Treasury 
will begin to take up the overdue notes, and provides the 
source from which the means to do so are to be drawn. It 
is just as solemn and binding a premise as any other that has 
ever been made with regard to any pecuniary obligation of the 
Government. It was made by an Act of Congress duly passed 
and approved by the President, and there is no doubt of its eon- 
stitutionality. It is net a law imposing duties on citizens of the 
United States. If is not mandatory as regards anybody except the 
Secretary of the Treasury. It is a simple undertaking on the part 
of the American people, made by their lawful represent: tives, te 
pay on a day certain a debt long past due; and as such is a eor- 
tract with every person, native or foreign, whe may, in January, 
1879, be the holder of a United States note. To carry it cut will 
not impose anv immediate hardship on the community. The vers 
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worst it can do in that direction will be to add say #200,000,060 to 
the publie debt, and $10,000,000 or $9,000,600 to the annual charge, 


which, as the country is nov 


, ard with the present rate of reduc- 
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thing almost cruel in’ victimizing a child to gratify the modern 
fancy for Eastlake furniture or Hanoverian costume. The eap, which 
in this case is the merest brie-d brac, is as merciless an infliction as it 
would be to decorate a nursery with untouchable Venice glass, and for a 
certainty no little patrician of this day, however pale and phenomenal, 


will voluntarily nurse a kitten in mittens. Let us make curiosity-shops of 


| our houses till we are as uncomfortable as modern taste demands, but to 


thi public debt, would haraly be felt. So that, if we fail to 
keep our engagement, we shall bardly have the exeuse of incon- 
venience, much less of inability. It will, therefore, be repudiation 
in a peculiarly gross and repulsive shape, and it will be the first act 
of the kind committed by the United States, and will, at the open- 


ing of the second century ef the national existence, put us on a par 
with Mexieo or Guatemala. 

There is another point of view in which the matter looks also very 
serious. A repudiation by one Congress or party of a pledge made to 
the public ereditor by another when in lawful possession of the 
Government, would of course place the Treasury in a very peculiar 
position in all its future dealings with the civilized world. 
the marks of the suecess and stability ofa constitutional government 
carried on by parties, and, indeed, the mark which as much as any- 
thing else distinguishes our Government from that of the South- Ame- 
rican republies, and distinguishes all high)y-civilized from barbarous 
governments, is the ready recognition by each party as it comes into 
power of all pledges of the national credit made by its predecessors. 
No country in Europe has gone through so many revolutions within 
the present century as France, but the national self-respect and 
the confidence cf the financial world have been preserved through 
them all, by the fidelity with which each faction has respected the 
claims of the public creditor arising out of promises of a 
de facto government. Indeed, when once a people descends to the 
trick of treating the obligations assumed by a party on be- 
half of the state as only binding as long as that party holds 
the power, the period of political dissolution and frequent 
pronunciamientos is not far off, and politician and highway 
robber soon become convertible terms. Time was when the Demo- 
eravie party would have thought it foul scorn to give the slightest 
countenance to such a theory, and there is no American schoolboy 
who to-day would not smile over it if presented to him in its naked- 
But, somehow, financial questions seem to have the power of 
befugging even respectable and intelligent men who approach 
them with little training or reflection, as to the plainest principles of 
political and even of private morality. The use of the irredeem- 
able paper for so many years as money, though a phenomenon 
which seems simple enough and easily explicable, has blunted the 
perceptions and perverted the understanding of hundreds of thou- 
sands among us as to whole fields of duty with which public finance 
has ne immediate connection. It has roused among us a prodigi- 
ous body of latent raseality, and filled numberless ingenious and 
active minds with schemes for the evasion of plain obligations and 
for giving an air of right to ancient and undoubted wrong, and 
making easy and agreeable what the moral constitution of the 
world has from the beginning made hard and odious. In faet, the 
moral mischief it has wrought, though less palpable, is deeper and 
more widespread than the financial, and there could hardly be a 
better illustration of it than this proposed contribution of the Demo- 
crats to the work of ‘‘ reform.” 


hess. 





THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION.—IV. 
BRITISH PAINTINGS—THE REALISTS.—11]. 
PHILADELPHIA, June 10, 1876. 

\ R. MILLAIS'S * Early Days” is a life-size study of a blonde maid of 
4!h six years sitting against the garden-wall and nursing her kitten, pale- 
looking and aristocratic. In such a picture the artist has every chance, for 
the sympathy of the spectatar is sure to meet the work half-way. It is 
almost impossible to paint a child nursing a kitten without attracting the 
plaudits of a majority of passers-by. Blest in his subject, one of the most 
popular in the line of portraiture, the likeness-taker dresses it up in the 
mob-cap and black-lace mittens which recall at once Reynolds's child-sub- 
jects, with their inexhaustible charm. Determining that his little sitter 
shall make on the mind a like impression with ‘* Penelope Boothby ” or 
** Innocence,” the artist rigs her out with the Georgian — properties, 
and exults in the quaint, old-fashioned look she has. There is some- 
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dress little helpless children in curios is tyranny. Apart from all this, is the 
picture one which, from its painting-quality, would attract a beholder who 
knew nothing about the Millais ev/tus in England? So rapidly does time 
pass that the rise of this peculiar faith, for a long time the newest thing in 
art ritualism, is now looked back to as a historical rather than watched as 
a contemporaneous event. More than a qnarter of a century has elapsed 
since Millais began to exhibit pictures, with thoughts in them, in the full 
footlight glare of Maclise’s Porte St. Mertin pieces. The ** Huguenots” 
and ‘*Ophelia” came out twenty-four years since, and the ‘ Proscribed 
Royalist” a year later, in 1858. In 1867 the honest Parisians be- 
held with affright the green Madeleine of **The Eve of St. Agnes” 
standing by the painted window, as if illuminated by the colored 
jars of the chemist’s shop. Those pictures had all some startling invention 
or other, while ‘‘ Early Days,” unable to startle, simply keeps even with 
the tone of good society by means of bric-d-brac. The real trouble is, not 
that it is shocking, but that it is inoffensive. The little travestied sitter 
is neither green, nor green-sick, nor crazy, but she is colorless. The kitten, 
by the bye, is black, and quietly attempts the diabolical ; but the artist has 
forgotten to put any drawing into the figure of this familiar, which is as 
thin as a piece of smoked glass ; so that while the child is ineffective, the 
grimalkin is flat. The contribution by Mr. Millais, in short, is gentlemanly 
but not striking. It has long been.a question whether the enormous vogue 
of this artist was based upon an intelligent and healthy dissemination of 
art-knowledge among the public. It will be hard to take the aflirmative 
until more solid work is produced than ‘‘ Early Days.” 

Another purist, Mr. Holman Hunt, contributes a life-sized portrait of 
himself, painted in oil and exposed under glass. [rom the large scale, this 
work is to be compared with model-studies by the artist of natural size, 
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such as “The Afterglow in Egypt,” rather than with smaller pieces, 


such as “Christ in the Temple” or ‘The Pot of Basil.” As 
in the ‘ Afterglow,” the patient covering of a large face and 


body with miniature-touch is very singular. Here is an artist wreaking 
on his own plain face and working-clothes the inexorable judgment of his 
pencil, and dwelling sternly upon the furrow of a wrinkle or a first gray 
hair. We recollect that, five years ago, the well-known jewel-painter, 
Desgoffe, being shut out from the Bibliothéque of the Louvre by the siege, 
mnprisoned himself with a looking-glass and painted his own countenance 
just as if it had been an agate jewel. The result was very similar to Mr. 
Hunt’s self-portrait. Of course, artists of the particularizing habit of eye 
never succeed in seeing a composition as a whole. The Rabbis in the 
‘¢ Temple” picture contributed their heads to the corners of the composi- 
tion, like apples to a plate, each face breathing a separate air: so in the 
present painting, though there is but a single figure, the painter contrives 
to make every part seem individual and independent. In nature, a figure 
always connects itself together as a whole, either relieved against or 
imbedded in a background. Mr. Hunt has indeed imbedded him- 
self in a background, but his limbs and extremities are separate 
studies, and do not sueceed in coming in for the general circula- 


tion. The head stares phantom-like as Adamastor over the blue 
smock-frock, which has an impersonal and solemn breadth, like 
distant mountains. In the foreground a most carefully painted 


hand forces itself on the attention, being finished to the very pores, 
and having an individuality of its own, like a medieval ivory-carving on a 
table ; yet, patient and Chinese as it is in finish, this vaunted hand is badly 
painted. The reason is that it is all of one degree of solidity, the laps of 
skin between the fingers being just as hard as the knuckles. Now, a hand 
in nature is partly padded and partly hard, and the difference is not only 
evident to the touch but to the sight, and, therefore, quite within the pro- 
vince of painting to indicate. The hastiest sketch of Raphael’s gives per- 
fectly the difference between a joint’s firmness and the fluent yieldingness 
of flesh, and expresses more truth in a minute of labor than Mr. Hunt has 
done in what has evidently occupied him for months. It would be idle to go 
into these detaiis, but Mr. Hunt’s picture, like all his work, is nothing but 
details. When he sends us an ensemble, the ensemble shall be criticised. 
Mr. H. Wallis contributes ‘‘ Across the Common” and the celebrated 
‘**Stone-Breaker,” which is lent from the collection of Temple Soanes, 
Esq. It would be curious to point out the difference between the 
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**Stone-Breaker” and a picture of an old road-mender by Courbet, 
or his ‘Interment at Ornans.” Both artists are realists of the 
most determined sincerity, yet the results are as different as day from 
night. M. Courbet, keen, true, and unconventional as is his evesigit, 
never forgets that nature cannot compose without making a unity. His 
figures belong to the air, and the day, and the scene. The English realist, 
on the other hand, is led quite astray by his babit of penetration. The im- 
portant statement he has to make is, that freshly-broken stone displays 
many colors of considerable freshness. He forgets the other fact, that in 
nature a heap of stone has a dominant color of its own. Dwelling on the 
colors that may be extracted from stonc-fracture, and forgetting everything 
else, his sight of course becomes morbid, and he forces the hues until they 
are prismatic ; triumphant now, he adds to his broken baubles the figure of 
the stone-breaker, asleep or dead, and looking like Alnaschar above the 
shattered glass. The bank on which he leans is patched with bluish-green, 
like a majolica jar, and a diseased iridescence of yellow breaks over the 
composition as a sub-tone, while at the base the fragments of variegated 
rock glint and gleam in a furtive, disturbing manner. 

On the whole, the pictures by the préeé ux Englishmen wil! be to most 
spectators a revelation. They are not abundant, being crowded down by 
the mass of anecdote-pictures ; but, so far as they go, they are character- 
istic. For an eye satiated with official art and regulation inelodrama they 
come in as something noble and refreshing, they are so sincere in attempt- 
ing to grow straight from the conscience ; but their studiousness, however 
refreshing after the regular drama, has characteristics of awkwardness and 
self-assertion that are bad for the nerves, and strike like the efforts of the 
young man at the neighboring window to learn the German flute, 


A FRENCH DIPLOMAT. 
Paris, May 19, 1876. 

tae Marquis of Eyragues was one of the most useful members of the 

diplomatic bedy of France under the Restoration and the reign of Louis 
Philippe. 1 have been favored with a copy of his personal memoirs, which 
have not been printed for publie circulation, and are only given by the 
sons of M. d’Eyragues to a small numberof friends. I have not often read 
a more interesting book. I believe that the recollections and impressions 
of any man, if they are sincere and well expressed, have much interest ; 
but the interest must increase, of course, if that man has always been in 
contact with important personages and concerned with the most important 
affairs of Europe. Diplomacy has always in France been a career, like any 
other ; we have always had professional diplomatists, who have been pro- 
moted in virtue of fixed rules, though the highest posts have at all times 
been given irregularly to men of distinction, who occupied them as long as 
it suited the interests of the country. These heaven-born ambassadors 
play the part of comets among the ordinary planets and satellites of the 
diplomatic staff. The Marquis d’Eyragues may be considered as a type of 
the diplomatic satellite, and, merely as such, it would be rather interesting 
to study all his movements. 

The Marquis d’Eyragues was born on the 1st of January, 1805, at New Or- 
leans. His grandfather had been an émig:é, who left France with a son 
fourteen years old. This young man became a cadet in the army of Condé ; 
father and son fought together in the ranks of the Royalists. Madame 
d'Eyragues belonged to a family who owned an estate in San Domingo. 
Ia 1804, the father of M. d’Fyragues, having just been married, went to 
San Domingo, hoping to realize this estate. The story of the adventures of 
the young couple in San Domingo would be very long. It is enough to say 
that they stayed for a time in New Orleans, where our Marquis was born, 
His father went back to France, entered the army, rose rapidly to be an 
officer, and took part in all the wars of the Empire. He was attached to 
Berthier, Prince of Neuchatel, at the battle of the Moskva, and saw the 
burning of Moscow ; he crossed the Berezina, but was made a prisoner at 
a short distance from Thorn, whither he was carrying despatches. He 
only returned to France in 1814, and found his son in a college at Ver- 
sailles. The boy, born at New Orleans, was then ten years old ; he was of 
delicate health, a good scholar, and of course he did as all the other boys of 
that time did, prepared himself to enter the army. He was received at 
Saint-Cyr, but fell so dangerously ill that he was sent for a year to his 
grendmother, who lived in the warm climate of Provence. 

The military career was abandoned. The father of our young man was 
killed in Spain, when a French army crossed the Pyrenees and marched to 
Madrid. M. de Damas, who had commanded a division in the Army of 
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Occupation, became Minister of War. He attached young d’Evragues to 
his cabinet. and as he was soon afterwards named Minister of Fore 
Affairs, dEyragues followed bim and } an ch att i f - 
teen. He was fortunately a young ma fh principles, dis \ 
bred; he was admitted to the constant familiarity of the Minister, who allowed 
him to open all his letters and despatehes, as well as those of the Director 


of the Polities] Division, who is in our Foreign Office the most imp 


personae after the Minister. lis first journey was to Lisbon, wh 





was merely sent with some decorations for King John VI. and the principal 


Ministers. Ile gives a very vivid description of the Queen, who passed at 
the time for a heroine. This is what M. d’Eyragues says of her: ** 1b was 
presented to a little woman, very fat, ugly, attiied in a ridiculous manner, 
with a horrible voice, disordered gestures, and an incredible manner of 
speaking French. She had over her gown two pouches, out of which her 
hands constantly drew handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, scissors, chu, , and 
sugar-plums.” Speaking of the King, she repeated several times : ** Le Ro 
est béte.” She sometimes asked a chamberlain for words, but t! mi 


lain was perfectly mute, and only bowed 


The second diplomatic journey of M. d’Eyragues was much more inte 
resting : he was sent to Vienna and overland to Constantinoy In those 
times such a journey was extremely hard. [Le crossed the Banat of Ten 
var, Transyivania and the mountains which separate ‘Transylvania mn 
Wallachia, in small vehicles dragged by four horses, holding only one pet 
son, Who sits on straw. He stopped at Buchsrest : Wallachia and Mol 


davia were then a desert. The Turks kept these fine provitices in a state o 


abject misery, in orderthat the Russians might not feed their armies off the 
** These tactics, though barbarous, were efficacious, as in IS27, two vears 
afterwards, the Russians found they could not cross the Balkan, simply 


because they could find no provisions, Soon afterwards, in Us, Marsha! 


Ikan in a bold mareh, but h 


Dibitch succeeded in crossing the Ba 
army was much weakened, and found itself in a most critical position » and 
if Turkey, under the impulse of a mad terror—and, it must be added, at 
the instance of the diplomatic corps in Constantivople—had not consented 
to make peace, if she had simply temporized, the army of Dibitch would 
probably have been destroyed.” The journey over the Balkan and to 
Constantinople was made on horseback, under the guidance of a Tartar 

with a pointed cap of red color and two feet high. The small caravan 
was composed of four persons and five horses. Six days after ieavin 

Bucharest, ‘** we found ourselves on the shore of the Sea of Marmora : we 
went up a little hill, and at the distance of six leagues I discovered a con- 
fused mass of trees and buildings surmounted by a few minarets : the 
Tartar looked round to me, and said, * Stamboul da ’— This is Stamboul,’ 
M. d’Eyragues saw the old uncivilized Stambou! : he was insulted on his way 
to the French Embassy by women and children, and annoved by the wild 
dogs, who hated an European dress ; he saw on the walls of the Seraglio long 
files of heads of revolted Greeks : he met the orfvsof the danissaries : he saw 
the Sultan go on Friday to the Mosque withan escort of Janissaries, of Bos- 
tandjis, of Kaludjis, of black and white Eunuchs, of Pashas, all with 
Oriental costumes. Nine years afterwards, the Janissaries were gone, and 
the horrible fez had replaced the turban : 
forms made in Paris. The return joursey was lke the first: and M. 


d’Eyragues was so active that he went in sixteen days from Constantinople 


the Pashas wore ugly uni- 


to Paris. 

M. d’Esragues was sent afterwards to St. Petersburg, where M. de La 
Ferronays was then ambassador. He arrived at a most critical period in 
the Russian capital. The Emperor died on the 30th November, 1825, and 
the question of the suceession kept all minds in suspense. The oldest 
Grand-Duke, Constantine, had renounced the crown when he married 
Grudzinska, the daughter of a Pelish nobleman, and he was living in War- 
saw. Nicholas, the second Grand-Duke, did not wish, moved as he was by 
a generous spirit, to take advantage of this renunciation, which in his 
opinion had not been quite free, and he asked the senate and the troops to 
recognize Constantine as emperor. Constantine, on his side, as soon as he 
heard of his father’s death, sent an aide-de-camp to Nicholas, to congratu- 
late him on his accession to the throne. 

Wild rumors were spread in the army,and some regiments rebelled, with 
cries of ** Vive Constantine.’ Nicholas, who was then receiving the 
homage of his court, at once asked for his horse, and presented himself 
alone in front of the revolted troops. His presence produced no effect. The 
Emperor was then joined by his own regiment of the Guards, and by a 
battery of artillery. The revolted soldiers were defeated. While this scene 
was being enacted, the Empress and all the princesses were waiting in 
court-dress. Nicholas came back, after the short and bloody struggle, un- 


et 
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hurt, and almost unmoved. It will be easily understood that after such 


incidents the ceremony of Nicholas’s coronation must have presented an 


ptional interest. France sent an ambassador extraordinary, in 


*¥C4 


person of the Duc de Ragusa : 


‘We started from the Embassy at six o’clock in the morning to go to 


the Kremlin, in full uniform, and in two magnificent carriages. The first 
had six horses, attired in French style, with four footmen, in grand livers 
at the head of the four horses. and three lacke) s behind, and wa pr ceded 
by a piqgrevr on horseba k. Init were the Ambassador, alone on the 
back seat, and before him the first and second secretaries. Madame de 


La Ferronays., ber daughter Pauline, and myself followed in a second car- 


riage, with four horses. Our cortége crossed the whole city of Moscow, and 
we were one hour and a half going from the Embassy to the Kremlin. On 
his side, the Due de Ragusa, accompanied by his numerous attechés, had 
gone to the !Sremlin in two magnificent carriages, with six korses. We 
found him there, as well as the Duke of Devonshire. who had brought all 
his carriages from London.” 


The Church of the Assumption, where the Emperors are crowned, is so 
small that, besides the princes and the diplomatie body, few people 
could be allowed to enter it ; but outside of the church, at the foot of its 
stairease, inade famous by the massacre,of the Strelitzes, 2 large amphi- 
theatre had been constructed for the nobility of St. Petersburg and of 
Moscow 

* Grand-Duke Constantine had arrived unexpectedly the day before 
from Warsaw, without warning the Emperor. M. de La Ferronays, 
who knew him well, had been called to him: as soon as he saw him the 
Grand-Duke shook hands with him and said, * Well, you did not expect me. 
When | heard that, notwithstanding all 1 had said, it was still rumored, 
not only among the revolutionists but in higher places, that I had been de- 
prived of the throne, that Nicholas was an usurper, I resolved to come and 
sive, by my presence, a definitive denial to these rumors.’ ” 


I come at once to the dramatic incident of the coronation : 


He added that Nicholas would make a better Emperor than himself ; he for 
his part liked the Poles, and was contented with his Polish army—* the finest 
At one moment Nicholas 
took off his sword and confided it to his brother Constantine. 
ror received the homage of his mother, of his wife. 

Then came the Grand-Duke Constantine, who advanced with a firm 
pace towards the throne, threw an assured glance over the diplomatic 
body, as if he wished to provoke its attention, and, kneeling before his 
brother, peid him his faith «ad homage. The Emperor made him rise, 
took him between his arms, and pressed him long to his heart. Tears were 
flowing on both their faces, and the emotion of the Assembly before this 
extraordinary scene became almost too painful.” 
foll Ww M 
secretary at Copenhagen ; 


in Europe.” The ceremony was most interesting. 


The Empe- 


tle 
he was only twenty-two years old ; his chief was 


I cannot d’Eyragues in his various missions. became 
oiten absent, and left him the difficult task of representing the Government 
of France. He was experienced beyond his years, and never committed 
a blunder. The Revolution of 1880 did not interrupt his career ; he was 
sent to the Hague, and witnessed the efforts of the King of Holland against 
t'e diplomacy of all Europe. His despatches became really important, for 
t!e Belgian question occupied the world till the end of the London Confer- 
exece. Prince Talleyrand was so much struck by these desnatches that, 
while he was in London, he asked M. d’Eyragues to correspond directly 
withhim. From that moment he was classed among the professional dip- 
lo:matists who can do the work, and not serve merely for show. He spent 
three years in Constantinople, sometimes as chargé d'affaires, and was ap- 
-cinted minister to Carlsruhe, and afterwards to Dresden. 

As soon as he heard of 
‘t he resigned, and went with his family to the little town of Falaise, the 


hiethplace of William the Conqueror. 


The Revolution of 1848 put an end to hiscareer. 


It was in this quiet retreat that he 
nt the twenty-six last years of his life, looking on events with the eye of 
Napoleon ILI, offered him the Senate and a high post in 
He refused these offers, and always remained faithful to the 


' philosopher. 
iplomacy. 
He was 
an.bitious, he was honest ; and his memoirs, written for his family, show 


exase which he had served in his youth and during his manhood. 


that he had not even the desire to attract the attention of the great publie 
afier his death. He belonged to a class of diplomats which must become 

ere and more scarce now that the higher posts of the career have cease] 
( be the rewards of long professional services and have merely become the 
1 'izes of political strife 


Correspondence. 


INTENEGRO'S IMPORTANCE TO INSURRECTION IN TURKEY. 
NATION ; ; 
a leading article on **The Prospeet of a General War in 


Eprror oF ‘TH 
In 


Europe,” in No. 566 of the ation, while you appreciate the grand ques- 


rit 
SIR: 


tions at issue most justly, vou have. if 1 may be allowed to say so, not 


IQ Tha 


the 
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clearly estimated the mechanism of the movement or the relative value of 
the various appliances which are being brought to bear in this struggle, 
which now bids fair (and let us hope not falsely) to be the last appearance 
of the Grand Turk on the European stage. 

That the general peace will be kept we have been assured from Berlin, 
but under cireumstances which imply that the Porte and its dominions are 
not included in the negotiations. It seems most probable that no European 
power will now be obliged to take part, but between this and abstract 
peace in the East the difference will, I apprehend, be found to be immense. 
The rayah will not be prevented from doing his best to throw off the old 
yoke, and the critical question now is when the Principalities will be free 
In ail Russian diplomatic procedure, the whole of Turkey is 
included in the Asiatic department, and the preservation of European peace 
only means that neither Austria nor any other European Government shall 
be permitted to intervene, while the Principalities shall be free to act as their 
own interest and inclination lead them. 

The only question of vital importance which the late Conference at Ber- 
lin could settle was simply this of the freedom of action of the Principali- 
ties, the assurance of which will, 1 feel certain, turn the scale so decisively 
against Turkey that the struggle cannot even be along one But in your 
estimate of such an intervention you put Montenegro out of the question, 
while all is made to depend on Servia and Roumania. But from Roumania 
nothing except perhaps pecuniary assistance is expected, its army being 
notoriously ineffective, and the conquest of Servia alone would probably 
be no great work for the Turkish army, while Montenegro is really the main 
hope of the insurrection, and the enemy most dreaded by those of the 
Turkish commanders who have any experience in Montenegrin warfare. 
And so far is it from the fact that ‘‘ a large proportion of her (Montenegro's) 
fighting men are already engaged in the war—as you assert—that, while 
the number of rifles which the Prince can put in the field is 25,000 (inelud- 
ing the home guard), the number of Montenegrin volunteers in Herzegovina 
has never, up to the time that. I left there in March, been above 700, and 
is not now above 1,000. 


to intervene 


Of this I have various assurances too strong and 
toc independent in their sources to be greatly in danger of error. We have 
a right to suppose that the Porte has used his best efforts to conquer the 
Herzezovinian insurgents. We know that troops have been sent even from 
the Asiatic provinces, and that the ¢lite of the Turkish army have been em- 
ployed in the fruitless struggle. Yet, if at any time since the beginning of 
it the 10,060 men whom Montenegro is always ready to send across the 
frontier had been sent into Herzegovina, that province of Bosnia would 
have been cleared of Turkish troops in a fortnight, with the exception of 
the few fortified places. It is very probable that in those battles which 
took place near the Montenegrin frontier, the people living along the fron- 
tier took their rifles and slipped across to the fighting and back again as 
soon as it was over; and for this reason the Turkish commanders carefully 
avoided the frontier in all their operations, and the only cases in which they 
were obliged to approach it were the movements to relieve Niksics. The 
Prince of Montenegro had a most difficult task in compelling his people to 
maintain a neutrality which international law, as understood by civilized 
nations, would never have demanded of him, because the whole fighting 
population, if left free to follow its impulse, would have gone into Herzego- 
vina ; and he had not merely to prevent organized expeditions, but to 
restrain the individual subject—to maintain his control over a population 
whose noblest occupation and most passionate ambition are to fight 
Turks. To enable him to do this, there was need of a discipiine and moral 
control of which I venture to say no example can be found out of Monte- 
negro. but also of a partial relaxation of that discipline to prevent an explo- 
sion at home. 

There is no doubt that so far as the insurrection has gone its great 
strength has been in the Montenegrin volunteers in it, not from the numer- 
ical force, but from the higher character of the organization introduced by 
them and the moral influence of their presence. There is no more doubt 
in my mind (and I have had an inside view of the affair since August last) 
that if at any time Montenegro had sent ten thousand men into the field of 
hostilities the Turks would have been irretrievably beaten on that side, and 
that any attempt to avenge themselves on Montenegro by the southern fron- 
tier would have been equally put at naught by the fifteen thousand men left 
for its defence. We have, moreover, good military authority (Herr von Wic- 
kede, the German military critic) for believing that Montenegro and Servia 
would be able to hold their own against any army Turkey could now put in 
the field, even if it were concentrated to attack these two Principalities. 

Sut this is so far from being the case that already fifteen thousand men are 
required for a new insurrection in Bulgaria, and the garrisons in Crete, 
Epirus, Thessaly, and Albania must be strengthened to meet movements 
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threatened there, which will certainly be precipitated if the garrisons are 
withdrawn, and which now wait only for Montenegro to declare itself. 

The destiny of the Turkish Empire may possibly be decided without 
any interference from without except that of Montenegro, the only non-vas- 
sal state whose interference is needful. 
empire, the only fragment of it that has never been brought under subjec- 


This little remnant of a once great 


tion to the Turk, and which you leave out of consideration, is therefore 
really the most important element in the coming me, not merely from 
the strength it can put in the field, but becanse its warlike prestige is » 
great amongst all the tribes west and south of it that its declaration of war 
will be the signal of half-a-dozen movements as formidable as that of Herze 
govina. 

It is certain that the Russian Government is not ignorant of any fact of 
importance bearing on this question, and that it perceives that the inter- 
ference of Europe is not needed to break up the Turkish Empire. It is, | 
believe, equally beyond doubt that the same Government desires the disso- 
lution of that empire, and that it is due to Russian influence alone that 
Montenegro and Servia have not interfered long ago ; and for these rea- 
sons it seems to me that we are looking in the wrong direction in expecting 
the fall of the Turkish Empire from outside aggression. Its dissolution 
will be due simply to the utter failure of the force that has held it together 
to accomplish that work any longer. The work of Russia since the Cri- 
mean war has been simply to restrain inopportune movements, to 
impediments to co-operation between the various elements of the cimpire, 
to restrain and direct. until the proper moment, all the aspirations towards 


remove 


independence of the several discontented tribes subject to the Porte, and 
to release them at that proper moment. 

The only opponent of this policy in the councils of Europe to-day is 
Austria. 
dominant one, understands that the formation of a Slav state at her south- 
ern boundary will ultimately draw away the Slav provinces of Austro- 
Hungary ; and the Hungarians, ready in past vears to destroy the empire 


The Hungarian element in the empire, which is at present the 


again rather 


than give the South-Slavs their freedom either from Turkey or their own 


to secure their independence, are to-day ready to destroy it 


rule. 
Russia rather than have the insurrection continue to a successful end, so 
that this antagonism between Hungary and Russia presents the only pro- 
bability of war over the dissolution of Turkey. 


It would seem, too, that Austria would willingly risk a war with 


The vacillating tendencies 
of Vienna, one day subsidizing the insurrection and another crossing the 
Turkish frontier to kidnap a dangerous insurgent leader, were simply the 
struggles for ascendancy of the Slav and Hungarian elements, and while 
Russia had perhaps no objection to Austria leading the Slavs as a Slav 
power, she could not risk increasing the influence of Hungarian Austria : so 
that, when the permanence of the Andrissy cabinet became assured, an im- 
mediate divergence between Austria and Russia manifested itself, and that 
divergence has become greater every day since, up to the holding of the 
Berlin Conference. 

The first consequence of that divergence was the prohibition by Russia 
of any occupation of the disturbed provinces by Austria. Whatever public 
profession the Austrian Ministry made, this measure was prepared for with 
completest provision, and regarded by military Austria as beyond question 
up to February last, and even now is not by the army considered improb- 
able 

In this juncture the Berlin Conference meets and * 
of Europe, menaced only by this divergence of the two Eastern empires. 


secures the peace 


Information which I am disposed to regard as well-founded says that 
Austria, in this case, was convinced by a significant pressure from Ger- 
many that European interests would be consulted by allowing the insur- 
gents (with the aid of such friends as they could get to aid them) to setth 
their account with the Turks without any Austrian interference except on 
conditions agreeable to Russia, and that the interference of the Principali- 
ties would not be considered to justify Austrian interference, the real in- 
tention of Germany being to prevent war between her two allies, and at the 
same time effectually to bar the future aggrandizement of Austria, 
formation of a confederacy of the Balkan provinces which should, at tl 


same time, prevent Russia from acquiring any more territory on that side 


or getting possession of the mouth of the Danube. That this idea of the 
‘** United States of the Balkan” was present in the minds of inflnuentia 
Germans I have a proof in a letter addressed to me by a German friend 
high consideration at Berlin on the eve of my starting for Herz na, i 


which this solution was Jaid down as the only one in aceordance with 
English interests ; and, in the face of all the conflicting interests, it is 
clearly that which would be least likely to disturb the peace of Europe. 
The fact that the new accord of the three powers receives the energetic sup- 
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port of Berlin, while Vienna accepted it) much 


confirm this view of the matter, viz., that the peace of Europe is secured 
by Russia and Germany compelling Austr to nsent fo the practical 
relinquishment of all future annexation from t Turkish « re, Russia 
on ber part, renouncing any tet ul acqui ! 

There is an apparent inconsisteney in the antagonists, Hungary and 
Russia, equally Opposins Aust it ’ pati of Bosnia but this is ex 


plicable by the fact that both oppose the further 


vinees by Austrin—the Hungarians from fear of being overpowered, and 
the Russians from fear of losing their interest in the Slav states. Ulungary 
would accept Austrian occupation in the interest of the Porte, and Russ 

in the interest of the insurgents, but as the Slav party at Vienna k for 
ward to it as a stage towards absorption, both Hungary and Russia oppose 


it. In the early stages of the insurrection, while the p 


was still veiled, Russia might have given part to Austria as the price of 


had come to an understanding with 


co-operation, but when Germany 
Russia, then concession became needless and was refused. This explains 


why, until the end of January, Russia made no objection to an An 


occupation, which was in Ragusa regarded as a matter of course up to tha 
time, and was only in February forbidden by Russia 

To your general conelusion—viz., taat the sooner the crash comes in Tur 
key, the better—all that T saw in Herzegovina and Albania induces me to a 
cord. The only vestige of government remaining in those provinces is the 


effect of the moral pressure of European functionaries ; bevond their reach, 


neither justice, liberty, nor protection of life or property can be depended on, 
and rarely are obtained except by the strong. Notastone has ever been laid or 


lifted to further trade or preduction since the Turks came in. The only 


good road in Herzegovina was made seven years ago under pressure from 
Austria, and the bridge to complete it still unbuilt, though the money 
has been sent five times from Stamboul to build it. 
W. J. STruuMan 
VENTNOR, ENG, May 2 
Notes. 

MHE second volume of Prof. E. C. Pickering’s * Elements of Physical 

Manipulation,’ following the first volume at an interval of twe or thres 
years, will be published immediately by Turd & Houghton Another 
professorship in the Johns Hopkins University, that of Natural History, has 
been filled from England, th wir having been aecepted by Dr. Hl. N 
Martin, Fellow and Leeturer of Christ's College, Cambridge, and an active 
coadjutor of Prof. Huxley’s.——The Boylston Medical Committee of Har 
vard University offered last vear a prize of $200 to all comers for the best 


dissertation on the thesis : ** Do women require mental and bodily rest 


during menstruation, and to what extent The manuscripts were sent 


in anonymously, and the successful competitor turns out to be Mrs, Dr Mary 


Putnam Jacobi of this citv. wl 
Ame rican Phil Ol al 


ness, President, will hold its eighth 


10 thus wins professional laurels not for the 
Association, Prof. Albert Hark- 


annual session at the University Build 


first time.——The 


ing in this city next month, beginning on Tuesday, July 18, at 3 pom 


Members who report to Dr. Howard Crosby, chairman of the Local Com- 
mittee, before June 20 will have entertainment provided for them. Ws 
inderstand that the Secretary, Prof. Samuel Hart, Trinity College, Hart 
ford, has been notified already of the intended presentation of ten or twe 
papers 

~The volume containing an account of the celebration of the last anni- 


! March 17, 1776, 
ums & Co, is perl ips the hand- 


versary of the evacuation of Boston by the British army, 


ut the city’s expense by A. W 


somest vet of the Centennial series. Not only is the typography excellent 


, } } } 


in a high degree, but the Ulustrations and maps are eminently well chosen 
and val le. From Sp rk *s* Life \ ishington ; has hee nh borrowed an 
engreving of the gold meda! veted by Congress to the American commander 
if he expulsion of How me most teresting Incidents of th 
celebration having been the presentation to the city of Boston, by numerous 
itizens, of the medal in quest obtained by purchase from the descend- 
aunts of Washington’s elder brot! Samuel. This relie was jealously 
guarded from the risks of the late war, and is now deposited in the Public 
Libre ry, while, as i happens, intl let the Massachusetts Historié¢al 
Society mav be s ’ ‘ \ rether Ww silver copies of 
ten other commemorative gold so struck in Paris by order of the 
Revolutionary Congress) presented by the French Government to Washing- 


ton, and hence known as the ** Washington Medals.” Dr. Ellis has sup- 


plemented his oration with a Chronicle of the Siege, full of particulars de- 
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rived from the newspapers, diaries, private letters, and proclamations of 
the period, which leave the imagination little to do to picture what went on 
inside anel outside the lines. By a very timely coincidence, Mr. Fon- 


Jangue’s new * Life of Burgoyne’ appeared this year, and, in spite of all 
the researches of a century, has thrown important light on many of the 


principal transactions under Gage. Dr. Ellis makes free use of Burgoyne’s 
letters in his Chronicle, 
J. If. Coates & Co., Philadelphia, have recently issued the second 


volume of the Comte de Puaris’s ‘ History of the Civil War,’ including the 
All of the maps, with 
one or two unimportant exceptions, have been reproduced and in an admi- 


third and fourth volumes of the French edition. 


rable munner; we can recall no military maps previously printed in this 


country Which are at all comparable with them, The print, paper, and 


comparatively small price puts the book within the reach of every one. 


the chapter on Finances, in which he has converted the franes into dollars, 
verified the numbers as far as possible, and added one or two notes in 
regard to Mr, Chase’s Administration ; he has also corrected the few minor 
errors of fact or identity which occur here and there throughout the volume. 
The Comte de Paris writes with such good judgment and is so completely 


Gen. Johnston’s criticisms, p. 766) that perhaps there is little to be added 
by an editor, who might, however, in one direction have labored to advan- 
tage, viz., in converting the metres and kilometres into yards and miles. 
‘A fatiguing march of twenty-two kilometres” does not yet convey an 
exact meaning to most American minds until they have stopped to solve a 
small problem in mental arithmetic ; the same is true of the maps, where 
only the metrical scale is given, although any draughtsman could have 
added the scale of miles in a few minutes. A week’s labor would have 
o)viated all this, and we are the more surprised that it was not done, as 
this same criticism was so universally made on the first English volume. 
The translation is very good—free enough to read well in English, but still 
following quite closely the literal meaning of the French. Only occasion- 
ally do we find a little inaccuracy, as on p. 664, where we learn that the 
Indian trus‘-funds ‘‘embraced Government bonds, the interest on which 
was pid by the Indian Bureau.” As the interest was paid by the Treasury, 
one would suppose this to be a misprint for paid to, but the original con- 
tains the verb ‘‘adminis/rés par,” the obvious translation of which is dis- 
bursed by. Of the work as a whole, we can only say that it maintains its 
high character ; that the author’s good sense is shown in abstaining from 
long arguments of the controversial features of the war, such as MecClellan’s 
removal, Fitz-John Porter's court-martial, Burnside’s conduct at Antietam, 
ete, ; that a careful study of oflicial documents confirms its statements of 
fact with hardly an exception ; and that, in short, it has firmly established 
its position as the standard military history of the Rebellion. 


— Some Japanese ceramics and bronzes, exhibited at the Old Chicker- 
ing Hall, are of unusual interest and value. They are generally modern, 
Centennial, but they are a striking exhibition of contemporary Eastern 
art at its best. There are nearly two hundred objects, mostly large— 
cloisonné vases like the pair No. 42, and lanterns like 103, being more than 
five feet high, and approaching Chinese enamel in brilliancy of color. 
The Satsuma vases 73 are 35% inches high, painted with the zodiacal 
signs, and with some other porcelains are much beyond the common. 
Indeed, the general quality of the keramic collection appears to be higher 
than that of the pieces borrowed from English collections by Mr. James 
L.. Bowles to illustrate his ‘ Keramie Art of Japan.’ The proprietor, Mr. 
C. Ff. Pfoundes, purposes some lectures on Japanese art and letters; for 
illustrating the latter he has a rare library containing some seven thousand 
native books, of some of which he has published translations, 

An esteemed correspondent, a Kentuckian, sends us the following 
protest 

‘**T have often thought of the stinging little thorns which writers for the 
daily and weekly press stick into communities or whole sections of a peo- 
ple. Ina notice of the poems of George D. Prentice, in your issue of the 
ist instant, your writer says : 
passed for a wit and poet, and was passable in both capacities.’ 





Now, cul- 


strengthened in his positions by official documents (as witness his reply to | 


having been largely manufactured with the motive of display at the | 


‘Ina period and region of low culture, he | 


binding are of the same excellent character as in the first volume, and its | 


The labors of the editor (Prof. Copp¢e) have been principally devoted to | 





ture, especially either high cr low culture, is a relative term, and that is | 


what hurts—for comparisons are odious, Measured by Cambridge and 
Holland House, or by Harvard and Beacon Street, there is very little cul- 
ture in the world. Relatively to the whole world, the United States may 
be called a cultured people, though not more so than five or six other na- 
tions. Relatively to other States of the Union, Kentucky is a community 
of fair average culture—a good deal of it being of the homespun order, 
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ation. 


| In any proper sense it is not, and never was, a region of ‘low euliu e.’ 
The people of Kentucky and the entire Soutawest appreciated Mr. Pren- 
tice at about his par value As a poet, he was considered sprightiy and 
pleasing, occasionally brilliant or profound—never great; as a witty and 
slashing political personalist, as an editer of his kind—and the sind was 
both common and popular twenty-five years ego—he was conside:ed by 
friend and foe as without an equai: and this wes true, for he had no equal, 
Recurring to the ‘low culture ’—the little thorn that smarts : the people 
of the pertod and the region indicated knew something, not very much, of 
Homer and Virgil. considerably more of Milton and Young, while their 
favorites (whom they quote and refer to in a manner that would make you 
doubt where you had landed, if you could go there in a balloon) are Shak- 
spere, Byron, Pope, and Burns, Can it be fairly said that, as judges of 
poetry and wit, a people reading and appreerating such authors as these are 
a people of /uw cu'ture?” 

—Several interesting speeches were made the other day in Boston, at a 
meeting in Faneuil Hall called for the purpose of urging the city govern- 
ment to take immediate action upon the report of the Park Commissioners 
in favor of establishing a series of public parks in that city and its suburbs. 
Boston, it seems, is far behind New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, and other 
large cities in the matter of public parks, having only 100 acres, or there- 
abouts, to 1,000 (in round numbers) in New York, 2,000 in Chicago, and 
3,000 in Philadelphia. Some statements contained in the speech of Dr. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes should be circulated as widely 2s possible, because 
of the chance that they may do some good during the coming hot weather. 
Referring to the high annual death-rate of Boston—which is 26.18, against 
23.7 for London and 19.3 for Philadelphia—he stated that this death-rate 
has been shown to be due largely to the excessive mortality among infants 
and children under five years of age, and that the most fatal of the diseases 
that assail them is cholera-infantum, which prevails, moreover, almost 
entirely from June to October, ‘* the weekly record of August and Septem- 
ber being that of a pestilence.” *‘ The destroying angel carries off the first- 
born, and oftener still the last-born, out of almost every household in 
certain districts.” The best-known remedy against cholera-infantum, Dr. 
Holmes states, is fresh air, temporary change of air often effecting a cure 
‘‘which the apothecary cannot bring about with his drugs though the 
wisest of physicians had written the prescription.” He quoted from seve- 
ral eminent physicians with reference to the restorative effects of fresh air 
in cholera-infantum. Dr. Bell, of Philadelphia, for instance, speaks of its 
effects as *‘ strikingly evinced in the relief procured by many hundreds of 
children every summer in Philadelphia by their simply crossing and re- 
crossing the River Delaware in steamboats once or twice a day.” Dr. 
Holmes adds : 

‘The narrow and crowded streets of the northern slope of Beacon 

Hill and a wide region extending northward from it are inhabited by the 
very class most exposed to cholera-infantum and disesses of that nature. 
Having lived for many years in Charles Street, I had occasion to learn the 
incomparable comfort and delight to be got in a hot summer’s day, when the 
wind is from the southwest, by turning the corner of Charles and Cam- 
bridge Streets and getting into the current of air cooled by passing over 
the water. Soime of the poor mothers with sick children had found out 
where to bring them for relief, snd 1 often thought if there were an open 
green filling up that corner with shade-trees and seats, what a priceless 
sanatorium it would be to all that suffering quarter of the city.” 
Dr. Holines, of course, was speaking of the necessity for the establishment 
of publie parks in Boston ; but what is said of the effect of fresh air upon 
cholera-infantum should be borne in mind by rich and poor alike during 
the heated period. 


—The death of George Sand, which took place last Thursday at Nohant, 
will probably be made the cecasion of much writing about the most important 
literary work done in France during the last forty years, for this eminent 
author was, with the single exception of Victor Hugo, the last survivor of 
those who, elthongh hardly as allies, have made modern French literature 
brilliant. Amantine-Lucile Aurore Dudevant, “¢e Dupin, was born at Paris 
in 1804. On her father’s side, by a chain of almost unbroken illegitimacy, 
she was descended from Maurice de Saxe, the natural son of Augustus II., 
King of Poland. Her mother had been the mistress of a wealthy general, 
whom she left for love of Dupin, a young lieutenant, to whose support she had 
already contributed from the general’s funds. Shortly before this daughter’s 
birth the two were married. The father died soon afterwards, leaving his 
daughter to the care of his wife and his mother. The child ran wild for 
some time, and was the cause of many quarrels between these two guardians, 
who, however, were not entirely different, for the story is. told of 
the grandmother that, fearing that a brother of George Sand’s by 
enother father was not perfectly grounded in his catechism at the 
time when his confirmation was desirable, she plied with wine the 
priest who was to conduct the examination, and on that evening 
he, the newly confirmed lad, the sexton, and the maid-servant all 
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was sent to a convent for three years (1817-1220), and at one time she was 


The 


gether under the table From these surroundings George Sand 


aixicus to become a nun, but her doubts forbace that, and when they were 
allayed she turned her attention to constructing a theatre for the enter- 
When she returned home after the death of 
her grandmother. she found life with her mother insupportabie, and in 


hoohlmates, 


tainment of her s¢ 
despair she married M. Dudevant, the natural son of a French colonel. 
This was in September, 1822. She bere him two children, one son, Mau- 
rice, of more or less note as an author, and a daughter, Solange, who mar- 
ried Clesinger. the sculptor, from whom she was afterwards divorced. In 
1831, George Sand and her husband agreed upen a quiet separation, acccrd- 
ing to which she was to live half the year in Paris with her daughter 
and the other half at Nohant. Since her means of support in Paris 
were scanty, she tried to eke them out by translating, painting 
pictures on cigar-cases, ete., and, soon making a bold flight, she 
published her first novel, ‘ Rose et Blanche,’ in conjunction with one of her 
many new friends, Jules Sanceau, a young man of twenty-one. This was 
also the time at which she put on men’s dress in order to have greater free- 
dom in studying ‘‘life.” Beots especially pleased ker. ‘*1 cannot de- 
I should have liked to sleep 
in them ; I ran from one end of the city to the other. . I went out 
in all weathers, and nobody noticed my disguise.” 
followed by others: by ‘ Indiana,’ with which she first assumed her om 
d? plume of ** George Sand ”—‘‘ Jules Sand” was the pseudonym she and 
Sandeau adopted for their joint authorship—by ‘Valentine’ and by 
‘Lélia.’ In 1834, she visited Italy with Alfred de Musset, and her connec- 
tion with him inspired many of her later novels. In 1836, she was legally 
separated from her husband. For eight years she had a /isison with 
Chopin, whose influence, as well es that of Madame Viardot, is 
to be detected in ‘Consuelo,’ which is perhaps the best known of 
her novels. The social questions that agitated France left their mark 
on her writings, as in ‘Le Péché de M. Antoine,’ ete. During these 
last years she has been a most industrious writer ; her latest novel, ‘ Flama- 
rande,’ was but recently completed in the Revue des Dewr Mondes, for 
which periodical she has written for many years. This is not the place to 
give a summary of her qualities or of the impression her writings 
leave. Of her wonderful genius there can be no doubt ; her method of 
telling a story is beyond all praise, but as to the stories themselves opinions 
will not be so unanimous. She was always at odds with society and often 
with those rudimentary principles which distinguish civilization from bar- 
barism, and indeed from the mode of life of the beasts that perish. She had 
an inexhaustible curiosity concerning forbidden matters which perpetually 
blotted even her best work. She defined herself with considerable accuracy 
in a letter written to Sainte-Beuve in the year 1833 concerning Jouffroy, 
whom he had offered to introduce to her ; in it she said that Jouffroy would 
say of cannibalism that it never occurred to any one to eat human flesh, 
Sainte-Beuve would say that there are people who ask if such a thing is not 
possible, while as for herself she felt inclined to ask, why should one not 
eat it ? 


scribe,” she said, ‘‘ the delight they gave me. 


Her first novel wassoon 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS IN THE HOUSE.* 
N the 4th of March, 1831, Mr. Adams returned to public life as member 
of the House of Representatives of the United States, bringing with 
him his lifelong habits of conscientious industry. He was always in his 
place, always attentive to the business before the House, and always ready 
to justify his vote. In the knowledge required for wise legislation he had 
no superior, and in parliamentary tactics hardly an equal. It was a solemn 
moment when this ex-Minister, ex-Commissioner, ex-Senator, ex-Secretary 
of State, and ex-President resumed his place in the public councils. We 
shall not attempt to follow him step by step through the details of his 
Congressional career : his history is the history of the country ; and all that 
we can do in a survey like this is to call attention to the characteristic 
traits of the statesman and the man. Let us also remember that he was 
more than once called upon to defend, as a Representative, principles and 
measures which he had enforced as President. 

To his great regret, he was made chairman of the Committee on Manu- 
factures. He asked to be excused from it as a subject with the details of 
which he was not familiar, but was told that the question of Union was 
involved in the question of a modification of the tariff, and that his influ- 
ence was counted upon to reconcile the Eastern States to it. On being 
appointed on a committee to investigate the affairs of the United States 
Bank, he again asked to be excused from serving on the Committee on 


** Memoirs of John Quincy Adams. By his son, Charles Francis Adams.’ Vols. 
IX.-X. Philadelphia: J, B. Lippincott & Co. 1875-1876. 


Nation. 


Manufactures—a request which called forth a debate which the papers of 
the dav called * most extraordinary.” ** The present condition of the 
country,” said Mr, Combrelemg, ‘fand of the publi 
intellicence, industry, and patriotism for which Mr. Adams was distin- 
guished. The authority of his name was of infinite importance.” M 
Barbour followed in a like strain. ‘* The member from Massachusett 

said he, * with whom I have been associated in the Committee on Manu 
factures, has not only fulfilled all his duties with eminent ability m= the 
Committee, but in a spirit and temper that demanded grateful acknow 

edgments and excited the highest admiration.” He concluded with an 
apy ealto Mr, Adams, ‘tas a patriot, uw statesman, and philanthropist, as 
well as an Arferican. feeling the full force of his duties, and touched hy 
all their incentive to lofty action, to forbear his request.” Mr. Drayton 
also enlogistically declared that **amidst all the rancor of political parties 
with which our country has been distracted, and from which, unhappily 
we are not now exempt, it has always been admitted that mo individual 


was more eminently endowed with those intellectual and moral qualities 


which entitle their possessor to the respect of the community, and to entire 
conficence in the purity of his motives, than Mr. Adams” 
When we remember the parts which these three men bore in unseatin 


Mr. Adams and making General Jackson President, we may well join the 
editor of Niles’s Weekly Register in calling these speeches * most ext 

nary.” They may be considered, also, as a recognition of what was due to 
Mr. Adams’s remarkable career, which, in their calmer moments, evo his 


bitterest opponents did not hesitate to acknowledge. More than once, 
when debate grew warm and argument was lost in passion, he was appealed 
to to interpose between the contestants, and seldom failed to bring the 
discussion back to its starting-point by a clear statement of general prin 

ples or a happy illustration from his wide ficld of observation and reading. 


One more instance of this recognition we must give. Warren R. Davis, of 


South Carolina, was speaking. ‘tT could only hear part of what be said 
What I did hear, and what he said with great feeling, was this. Turning 
toward me, he said: ‘Well do 1 remember the enthusiastic zeal with 


which we reproached the administration of that gentleman, and the ardor 


and vehemence with which we labored to bring in another. For the share 


that I had in these transactions, and it was not a small one, 7 hepe God 
will forgive me, for I shall never Forgive myscY? These were his identical 


words.” 
Mr. Adams was never a fluent speaker in his own opinion. All of his 


speeches were carefully studied in advance, and every part of his argument 


elaborately woven. Of language be had a full if not an easy flow ; but it 
was only when the vein in his forehead began to swell that the torrent 
came. 

It would be gross injustice to speal 
man, yet he sometimes writes de pondently. 





Adams as a disappointed 
Thus, on the $th July, 1834, 
he writes : 


‘*Rode over and visited Mr. John Bailey at Dorchester, and had with 
him two hours of conversation. There is at present a great calm in the 
litical world, and no prospects upon which I can dwell with satisfaction, 
rhe svetem of administration for the government of the Union is radically 
and, I believe, irretrievably vitiated—vitiaied at the fountain. The suc- 
cession to the Presidency absorbs all the national interests, and the elee- 
tioneering contests are becoming merely venal. My hopes of the long con- 
tinuance of this Union are extinct. The pecple must go the way of all the 
world, and split up into an uncertain number of. rival communities, ene- 
mies in war, in peace friends. Were it otherwise, and were the future 
destinies of the nation to be as prosperous and as glorious as they have been 
hitherto, my lease of life is so near its close that I should live to witness 
little of it. My own system of administration, which was to make the na- 


i ing inter- 


tions] domain the inexhaustible fund for progressive and uncea 
nal improving, has failed. Systematicaily renounced and denounced by 
the present Administration, it bas been undisguisedly abandoned by H. 
Clay. ingloriously deserted by J.C. Calhown, and silently given up by D. 
Webster. These are the opposition aspirants to the Presidential succession, 
not one of them having a system of administration which he would now 
dare to avow, and at this time scarcely linked together by the brittle chain 
of common opposition to the unprincipled absurdities of the present incum- 
bent.” 











He expresses the seme doubts in an interview with Mr. Yeardon, editor 
of the Charleston Courier : 


** He (Yeardon) said, too, that at the next session of the Legislature the 
Nullification party would call a convention of the people, and thereby pro- 
cure an amendment to the constitution of the State prescribing the test- 
oath, to establish the State authorities as the only sovereign powers in this 
Union. And he alluded to the apprehension always prevalent in the South 
that the people of the North have a perpetual propensity to promote the 
abolition of slavery in the South. This ghost, I believe, will haunt them 
till they bring it up in reality. I said I no longer had the same confidence 
in the long duration of the Union that I once had ; but did not say why.” 
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The 7th of March, 1835, contains a striking passage 

rhe position which I now occupy before the public resembles much 
that which | held in 1807 and 1808. The forced unanimous vote in the 
House on Monday evening last in favor of my resolution is the exact coun 


, 
terpart of the foreed town-meeting lle 


the affair of the ¢ 
juest, and of the 
imple 


d by the Fed ralists j in Bo ston upon 
sapecke, after they had refused callin ne at my re- 
forced “then adopted ; for which they took 
afterwards. My conduct then expelled me 
the Senate of the United States, as it has excluded me from it now It 
afterward eight vears on important missions in Europe, mace 
ight years Secretary of State, and four years President. 1 have not 
life before me for such another career now, and, with the same ordeal to 
pass through, [have nothing before me but the prospect of a desperate 
struggle and political ruin. I shall not live to see, as before, the 
reparation, ‘The French Chamber of Deputies will reject the bill for 
ing the five millions of dollars stipulated by the treaty : some rash and fool 
ish act of President Jackson will follow : and if the two countries be saved 
from war it as if it could only be by a special interposition of Previ- 
lence The Presidential suecession has mingled itself with all the impor- 
tant transactions of the recent session of Congress. broken up the Ad- 
ministration party, and laid the foundation for an entirely new organization 
of parties at the next session. Standing alone as 1 do, disconnected from 
all parties, and having at the recent session taken upon the French ques- 
tion a stand so conspicuous, so desperately contested, so triumphant in its 
result, and s to combine ag the candidates for the Presi 
dency, what can save me from destruction at the next session, if the French 
quarrel should continue, but an unseen protecting power? Be thou faith- 
ful unto death.” 


resolutions 


vengeance of me 


sent me for 


me ¢ 


day o! 
pay- 


SCC TIES 


sure ainst me «// 


He looks anxiously to the next session and the part he will be c mpelled 


to take in its debates. ‘In the | re moments of the day. and to compose 


as much as possible the agitation of 
draft of a 


form of a 
Bill 
and 
] have 


HOsT 


in the 
Patronage Rett 


session between ( 


my feelings, | wrote, 


against the nehment 


late 


vument 
concocted in the Senate at 
Webster. This is another of the 
life and health at the 


spece h, an ar 
their ‘alhoun, Clay, 
subjects upon which I expect, if 


session of Congress, to b 


next U . led to aet a 


laborious, painful, and perilous part. I am preparing an argument a 
* [have examined this subject 
March, 


myself to 


famst 
the bill for consideration.” with much atten 
thoroug hly as ] 


the ctesperate chance of ¢ 


tion,” he writes, on the 25th of ‘but not yet sé 


before committing 
But he 


fill eleven columns of the 


ought, ncountering 


iants isfied with his draft, although it would 


dl Intel ig rer, 
*Upon reading it 


a de: 


the President’s power of 


is not se 
Vutio 


and four hours in the delivery 


all these x 


and take between three 


ver, | find it is without 


method and in a great measure without point ultory discussion upon 
in the 


the debate 
mi 


executive Ices, 


first Conyre Ss on removal from 


with a severe and cutting 
» bill, 
of all 


respect : but this is not 


review of Daniel Webster's 
speech in the Senate in favor of tl llow, 
that I 
lis re- 


the word 


That speech is indeed so sh: 
so unprincipled, and so subversive 
could treat it 


searches him to 


constitutional doctrine, 


not possibly with 


lead 


utive ” ; but he 


wise.” 


Hobbes and Swift for the true meaning of 


"exe does not find it in either of them. 


This afternoen,” 
speer h on his Patronage Bill, 
matical. There are yew wwe 


he says, ** the 7e/ iph contained J.C. Calhoun’s last 
as Webster's, and much more dog- 


in both, but not one t 


as shallow 


‘cuments hat is sound. 


After reading that of ‘alhoun, a analyzing the mainstay of his areu- 
ment, 1 found it pani n empty sophistry. His conclusion impudently 
overstretched his stantien, [ began this evening a reply to his speech, 
which employed me till near eleven o'clock ” 

‘I finished this morning the remarks on J. C. Calhoun’s speech on his 


er Bill as additional to mine, and now, on reviewing my own. I] 


find it like a tape-worm, wit hout begir ning or end, all desultory l wat 
patience to write it over again and m rove “ » if 

There is a great defect running tl ch all the argument in reply to 
the spe hes of Calhoun and Welbster—it is « Ntemptuot ind disdainful. 
which I could not help. Calhoun’s tone is so self-sufficient and overbear. 


ng. and We 


bster’s res soning so utterly ignorant er unpring ipled, that they 


provoked my tem) er, and | answer them with ¢ utting sarcasm The use 
f this weapon is seldom politic. In the present case it would certainly ne 
o Isl te nv speee er again, to sav in m ‘ ) d 
Tens ! v hat | n stl } s i Kt 

f vy =) " ‘ n ] t contains 1 ( } 
} ( | Vebste ies nd Iso ( 2 | t 
in the Memoirs which places Mr. Adams's thorough in- 
more interesting light than the history his pre 

spect h, 
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earefully-drawn portraits of these volumes, the most inte- 
Judge 


Among the 
resting is that of Marshall 


f-Justice of the United States, died at Philadel- 


AEE ilet 
phia last Monday, the fourth instant. He was one of the most eminent 
that thi untry has produced. He has held this appointment 
tv-five vears. It was the last act of my father’s Administration, and 
one of the most important services rendered by him to his country. All 


ttional governments are flexible things ; and as the Supreme Judi- 
i nnal of last resort for the construction of the Constitu- 
n and the laws. the office of Chief-Justice of that Court is a station of 
ie highest trust. of the deepest responsibility, and of influence far more 
mn er of the Preside nt of the United States. John Marshall 
list of the W: ideal on school. The associate judges from the 
time of his app Fads nt have generally been taken from the Democratic or 
party. Not one of them, excepting Story, has been a man of 
reat ability. Several of them have been men of strong prejudices, warm 
ions, and contracted minds—one of them occasionally insane. Mar- 
ndancy of his genius, by the amenity of his deportment, 
ind by the impert nand of his temper, has given a permanent 
vstematie character to the decisions of the Court. and settled many 
‘constitutional questions favorably to the continuance of the Union. 
Il has cemented the Union which the ere iufty and Quixotic democracy 
had a perpetual tendency to dissolve. Jefferson hated and 
Marshall kept Jefferson much under the curb—sometimes, 
ws perhaps in the case of Aaron Burr's conspiracy, too much so ; but Mar- 
shall’s mind was far better regulated than that of Jefferson. It is much to 
be feared that a successor will be appointed of a very different character.” 
Amongst the calls upon Mr. Adains’s time were the invitations to deliver 


" 
extensive th 





Jeffersonian 





irbable eomi 
and Ss 
great 
Marsha 
of Jett 

, 


slrencle d him 


rson 


addresses before literary and scientific societies. Some of these he accepted, 


but soon found it necessary to give a general refusal. To the invitation of 
the American Institute of New York, he writes : 


‘*Should I undertake to deliver the address, it would be expected of 
me, and I should myself hardly be justified in undertaking it but with in- 
tention of presenting the subject under new and different views ; and my 
own opinion was that the great difficulty under which the manufac- 
turing interest of the country ‘labors is a political combination of the South 
and the West against it. The slaveholders of the South have bought the 
co-operation of the Western country by the bribe of the Western lands ; 
abandoning to the new Western States their own proportion of this public 
property, and aiding them in the design of grasping all the lands into their 
own hands. Thomas H. Benton was the author of this system, which he 
brought forward as a substitute for the Ame ric van system of Mr. Clay, and 
to supplant him as the leading statesman of the West. Mr. Clay, by his 
tariff compromise with Mr. Calhoun, abandoned his own American system. 
At the same time he brought forward a plan for distributing among all the 
States of the Union the proceeds of the sales of the public lands. His bill 

r that purpose passed both Houses of Congress, but was vetoed by Presi- 
who, in his annual message of December, 1832, formally re- 
commended that all the public lands should be gratuitously given away to 
individual adventurers and to the States in which the lands are situated. 

‘ Now if, at this time, on the eve of a Presidential election, I should, in 
a public address to the American Institute, disclose this state of things, and 
comment upon it, as [ should feel it my duty to do, it would probably pro- 
duce great excitement and irritation—would be charged with having a poli- 
tical bearing, and subject me to the imputation of tampering with the 


electio n.” 


cent Jac k SO, 


TWO COUNTY HISTORTES.* 
: Sooe ) hundred years ago this very vear. the Wa 
known as the Connecticut Path, 


was left 


bbaquasset country, through 
leading to Hart- 


by the mild-mannered aborigines. 


which ran the trail, 
New Haven, 
involved in 


ford and vacant 


Thev were the tumult of King Philip’s war, and at its close in 
With them, never- 


for in 1670 they were 


1676 they were either destroyed or hopelessly dispersed. 
Windham 
visited by Indian missionaries, trained at Natick, Mass., and in 1674 by the 
\postle Tliot 
the Narra 


. begins the true history of County, 


himself ; with fruits which were immediately swept away by 
ansett outbreak. 


But the secondary consequences of this reli- 
endeavor were that Eliot’s town of 


YIOUS 


Roxbury became interested in the 
colonization of the deserted region (then regarded as part of Massachusetts), 


1684 sent out pioneers including such familiar Rox- 
names as Dudley, The settlement 
t what is now Woodstock (then called by the planters New 
have the pecuniary and moral support of the 
1716, the its de- 
relation became irksome and was not without 
The 
Yoodstoek from Massachusetts was accomplished much later 
General 
thought little 


and in and surveyors, 


bury Stoughton, Pyncheon, and Gore. 
thus formed a 
Roxburv) continued 
having outgrown 


broken off, 
some feeling, but on the whole with a good grace, on Roxbury’s part. 


mother town until, in infant colony, 


} 
penae nce, the 


eparation of \ 


(1747-1755), the town taking the initiative and being backed by the 


Assembly of Connecticut, on grounds which have been 


itnble to that body technical. 


and which were certainly 
* ‘History of Windham County, Conn. By Ellen D. Larned.’ Vol. I., 1600-1760. 
New York: J. Sabin & Sons. 1874. 8vo. pp xi. —_ 

‘History and Directory of Yates py ba ee Y.| By Stafford C. Cleveland, 
Editor of the Yates County Chronicle” Vol _ Penn Yan. N.Y. 1873. Pp. xxiii 
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It is curiously symptomatic of the Massachusetts character that. whet 


The Nation. 


Woodstock’s revolt began to look serious, the first assertion of authority 


} 


was ostensibly on behalf of public education, ‘Shortcomings 


supporting schools had hitherto received indulgence, it now Woeod- 
stock was presented before the grand jurors of Worcs County 
having more than a hundred families and not supporting a gramia 
school,’ and summoned by warrant to account for her remissness” : br 
the Massachusetts authority was openly ‘‘contemned.” ‘To tell the t | 
Woodstock had been less worthy of reproach in this matter than had W 
ham, a purely Connecticut settlement with a more auspicious and « fort 
able beginning. Instruction was provided for as early as 1690; ‘tin 1704 
the first school-house was built on the common, near the inceting-louse 
and in 1710 two new ones were ordered, the selectmen having been direct 
‘*to obtain a suitable person or persons to keep a school or schools to i 
children to read, write, and cypher, till the first of March : after t] 
woman or women ” (presumably not ‘suitable persons”). Later on, how- 
ever, the building of a meeting-house so taxed the resources of the wn 
that they were kept ‘from having schools as the law provided.” and wer 
reduced ‘‘to one schoolmaster, alternating monthly for four months be- 
tween the north and northeast school-houses.” 

Religion was, in fact, the main interest of these Puritan colonist | 
** public works” enjoined upon them by Roxbury ran thus—** - 
ing-house, minister’s house, mill, bridges, etc.” ; and their first 
arriving out was to choose seven men ‘to stake highways needful for the 
present settlement, and a lot for the minister, and consider of land conve- 
nient for the planters to settle on, and for aconvenient place for a meeting 


house to stand on.” 
presumed piety, but who does not figure as a premium pew-holde: 
first allotment of seats in 1721. 


with the minister, Mr. Dwight. does not appeai 


What part, if any, he took in the trou 


: it was after his death t 


One of these seven was lienry Bowen, sen., a man of 


Llic 
bles 


hat 


that blunt-spoken aud eccentric divine, having submitted to an advisory 


council called to hear the differences between him and his congregation 


to ‘‘essay in accommodation between them,” hotly refused ** to com 

proposals for calling a [mutual] council.” Sooner or iater in Woodst 
and in her sister towns there was a squabble over the location of the m 
ing-house, in which the geographical centre, the centre of population, 
the centre of convenient accessibility had each their partisans, But th 


though conducted with heat and often ending in bitterness and disaffecti 


were insignificant compared with the dissensions to which Part UL. of 
History is devoted, and which formed what is known as the * Sepa 
Movement ” (1740-60). Miss Larned’s account of it is the most lucid, 
derly, and minute that has ever been attempted. 


mand we can only say that it had its beginning in a religious revi 





excesses led to the enactment of a law denouncing 


even forbidding ordained ministers to preach or exhort in parish 
under their immediate charge without previous permission of 
thorities. The division of sentiment caused by this intolerant stat 
took the shape of open antagonism in Canterbury, the bone of 
being the right of the church (7.¢., the parish), which was Revivalis 

the minister, as against the society, which was anti-Revivalist. The 
question was not discussed solely upon its merits, but directly involved 
supremacy of two rival Platforms, the Cambridge and the %: 
The church at Canterbury had from the beginning conformed its pract 


to the former rather than the latter, and now, at the opening of the cont 


» aha 


into 
OUCh 
C4 t- 
and 
ese, 


thus 


rerant pre a ers, 3 


versy, it reaflirmed its adherence ; but this declaration was decided by 


Council to have come too late (since ‘every church in the commonwe 


was assumed to be subject to Saybrook Platform except by formal dissent 


at the time of its organization ”’), and to have had no other effect thar 
erect another church in voluntary 
to Saybrook Regulation. 


‘**The long church controversy had resulted in the complete triump! 


the anti-Revivalists. The minority was recognized as the state hi 
within Canterbury society, to whom pertained the minister and the n 
ing-house and ali the lega! provisions for the su 


tions. This result was approved by the highest civil 1 eeclesiastic autl 


rities of Connecticut, and the decision of the Council accepted as a just 
legal exposition of the power of its religious Constitution. That 

had been set aside was of no consequence. It was a question of status 
of members.” 

The Separatists were promptly levied upon for the ordination expenses 
salary of the society's minister and the repairs of the meeting-house of w 
they had been disseized. 
and household furniture were forcibly taken, and in default of these t 


bodies were cast into prison.” “ As far as possible. the rights of citizens 


were taken from them. No Separates were allowed to hold official 


‘separation ” from those who adher 


‘Refusing to pay these rates, their cattle, go 
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Transalpin Studi n Von Wilhelm Lang. 2 vols. (Leipzig 

1875.)—The essays contained in these two volumes have already seen the 


. but are 


first volume are, 


light in various German periodicals well worth a separate publica- 
studies in the 
of ye ly lit 
Michel Ange 


in a “ti l sense ; for 


with the exception of the first, 
and are devoted to Dante, Savonarola, 
lo’s poems The lume is devoted to Italian 


erary interest, and 
second \ polities 
although it e 


mtains an article on Manzoni, and one 


‘ 
On Niece 


the national 


judged rather in their relation to Italy and 
The article, 
is the first, ** Die Petrussage,” 
id of the Apostle Peter's 
In No. 391 of the 
ius’s researches intothe origin of this legend 


lini, these authors are 


movement than as mere littérateurs. however, 


h will be read with the greatest interest 


is devoted to 


whi 


which an examination of the legei 


residence in Rome and his martyrdom there. Nation 


some account of Lips 
Lang, w! 


we rave 
According to 
ner, the germ of the 
and Paulists. P 
, from his opposition to the Judaizing efforts of the Petrists, as a 
under 
y Peter from city to city, until in Rome his 


10 discusses the question in a more popular man- 


story is to be found in the early rivalry of the Petrists 
wl was naturally regarded by the former as an interloper, 
and even 
heretic. He 


Simon as fol 


was early represented the disguise of the magician 


lowed b arts are fully 


exposed and he meets with an ignominious death. Paul’s unquestioned 


residence and death at Rome rendered it necessary that Peter should he re- 


presented as having been there also. As the feul between the two parties 


was softened by time, Paul was gradually rehabilitated, and the two rivals 


equal footing. This later impartiality was carried so far that 

divided the 
each was buried in the two 
Paul. In order that 


both buried in a neu- 


put on an 
tradition s 
the two ap stiles ex 


ill heevring 


avs that in the year 519 Pope Sylvest remains of 
ictly by weight, and half of 
basilica the names of St. Peter and St. 
there might be no dispute over the heads, they 


Lateran 


m Savonarola i 


were 
tral spot in the 

The article based on Villari’s work, which is well known 
the ar- 
ticle on rally known as it should 
be is that all editions of the poet’s works prior to that of Guasti, published 
by Le Monnier 


lations based on the old text must be used with caution. 


to Bn stish readers by Horner’s translation. Of greater interest is 


Viichel Angelo’s poems. What is not so gene 
in 1863, are utterly unreiiable, and consequently all trans- 
The poet’s erand- 
nephew, and first editor, was unfortunately himself something of a poet, and 
has so made over and tampered with his uncle’s poems that they often express 
author intended. 

and must, with his letters, 


the Guasti’s edition reveals 
light, 


judging of the poet’s inner man. 


the very opposi eof what 
the 


means of 


form our best 
The second volume opens 


great artist in a new 


Manzoni school 
A fuller account of the 
der italienische National- 


with a long study on in his relations to the Romantic 
Italy and the 
latter 


verein.” 


revival of the national sentiment. 
is found in the article on ‘‘ La Farina und 
La Farina diff 
a patriot before he was a conspirator. 
import are those on Nie 
Vorth American Revie 
and Germany and Italian unity. 

These effort which is being 
made in Germany to bring about a better understanding between that coun- 
try and Italy 
dents of 
questions of the country. 


Other studies of more or less political 
known in this country by Howells’s 
w article, Cavour and the free church in the free state, 


‘olini, well 


essays are the outgrowth of a systematic 
for although the Germans have always been profound stu- 
have neglected the political and social 
It seems to us that we too as a people should 


Italian literature, they 
Two of her ** burn- 
questions concern us vitally : the management of the finances and the 
For a better knowledge of her, s« wially 
we commend the ‘ Transalpinische Studien’ to our readers. 


have a greater interest in Italy than we usually evince. 
ing” 
relation of the church to the state. 
and politically, 


lhifiz of Shirdz: Selections from his Poems, translated from the Per- 
sian by Herman Bicknell. (London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 4to, pp. XX.- 
354.)—This very elegant volume is in part a monument of fraternal piety ; 
its author died when the printing was hardly begun, and his work was 
finished by a younger brother, with help from other scholars. A brief bio- 
graphical sketch is prefixed. From it we learn that Mr. Bicknell was a 
rgeon in the Indian army ; he entered the service just before the break- 
ing-out of the mutiny, but left it six vears later, and spent the remainder 


The N 


‘ed from most Italians of his class in that he was | 
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of his life in study and travel. 
visited Mecea as a Mohammedan pilgrim without disguise of person or de- 


Ife is the only European known to have 


} 


nial of nationality ; the 
dix to this volume, It 


story of his pilgrimage forms an interest 
that he became 
olved to devote a pa 
introducing the songs be so much enjoyed to the better knowledge of FE: 

rope. To this end he even lived for a time at Shiraz, that he mi re wi 
come ** personally acquainted with the localities mentioned by the poet,” 
and otherwise enable himself to cast new and clearer light on doubtful 
Seldom has a more loving care been expended upon such a task. 
Seldom, also, is such a work brought out more brilliantly. The volume is 
one of the richest products of Austin’s Hertford press, a companion to the 
sumptuous edition of Monier Williams’s translation of the Sakuntala : 
heavy green and gold borders ; illuminated pages and headings ; illustra- 
tive chromo-lithographs and wood-cuts, not fancy-pieces, but real subjects, 
casting direct light on the work—the two most interesting of them leing 
views of Hafiz’s tomb and of the striking landscape amid which he lies 


ing appen- 
an enthusiastic ed- 


rt of his life to 


was in India 
. and res 


mirer of the great Persian poet 


points. 


buried. 

Hafiz, the contemporary of Dante, is the acknowledged prince of Persian 
poets, but, not less confessedly, he is the one hardest to be appreciated and 
enjoyed by Western minds. He is a pure lyrist ; his works are odes of the 
most exquisite finish, and abounding in suggestiveness to one who reads them 
with a full comprehension, but just of the kind which must inevitably lose 
their beauty in the transfer to another medium of expression. Tostrangers 
there is little that is attractive in their themes ; they sing the praises of love 
and of wine, of the rose and of the nightingale ; they laud the fair one, and 
apostrophize the cup-bkearer, in phrases of unfamiliar strain and replete 

As is well known, the Persian critics themselves 
dispute whether the odes are really anacreontic or not rather mystically 
There are schoois which interpret their outbursts of revelry as gushes 
ising itself under gress This enigmatic 
to Western as well as Eastern scholars, one of their 


with obseure allusion. 


pious, 
of rapt devotion disgt figures. 
quality seems to he, 
principal attractions. 

Notwithstanding its luxurious form, which challenges for it a 
drawing-room tables, and its metrical elaboration, which seems intended 
for the general poetry-loving public, Mr. Bicknell’s work is really more for 
the use of the scholar who wishes to work his way into an understanding 
of these lyrics in their original Persian, or for the professed student of lite- 
ratures. He would need, probabiy, to be an extraordinary compound of 
great linguist and great poet who should succeed in doing more. 

By way of justification of our opinion, we quote a single ode (xliv., 


place on 


p. 77): 
‘ Zealot, avaunt ! invite me not to wend to heaven my way: 
A man of heaven not made was I by God upon His Day. 


Not one grain of the sheaves of life is stored by those who've trod 

This pathway of mortality, and sown no seed for God. 

‘* For thee the beads, the place of preyer. strict rule, and virtue’s road ; 
For me the wine-house, and the bell, the church, the monk’s abode. 
Pure Safi, warn me not ‘gainst wine : eternally decreed 

The Sapient One with limpid wine my mortal clay to knead. 

No pure-souled Saff, heaven-inclined, exists who not like me 

Has pawned bis soul ‘neath vintners’ roofs, to drain his wine with glee. 


“ The calm of Paradise’s bliss, the taste of Houri's lip, 
Are missed by those who from their grasp the Loved one’s skirt let slip. 


““O Iafiz! if the grace of God gives help that shall suffice, 
Be free from ow fear of hell, nor care for Paradise.” 
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